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THE STEEL FRAME OF SOVIET 
SOCIETY 


By Rr. Hon. Stpney Wess (Lorp PassFIeLpD) 


O visitor to Soviet Russia can fail to make 

acquaintance with the Communist Party. But 

only gradually can it be realised that it is in this 

organisation, and not in any of the other social 
hierarchies, that is to-day vested the real, as contrasted with 
the nominal government of the country. In the imposing 
series of Soviets, rising tier above tier, right up to the Congress 
of the U.S.S.R., we may find the (in the narrow sense) 
“ constitutional” organs of legislation and administration. 
It is this essentially “ political” hierarchy that supplies the 
organs of municipal and provincial administration, and 
provides the President of the whole State, the Cabinet of 
People’s Commissars, or Ministers responsible for the 
government departments, including among these practically 
the whole manufacturing and mining industry, all the foreign 
trade, the railway and river transport, the administration of 
justice, the army and navy, and even the dreaded political 
police (the Gay Pay OO). But the political student cannot 
ignore the fact that this hierarchy of soviets, equally with 
the parallel hierarchies of the Trade Unions, the Consumers’ 
Co-operative Societies and the Associations of Producers, 
whether Kustar (industrial artels) or Kolkos (collective farms), 
are bound together, as by a steel frame, by another nation- 
wide organisation. It is not too fanciful an analogy to regard, 
as the rivets maintaining the grip of this steel frame, the 
50,000 cells or nuclei among which the greater part of the 
million-and-a-half members of the Communist Party are 
distributed from one end of the U.S.S.R. to the other. Here 
we have a unique and unprecedented form of social organ- 
isation which demands detailed examination. 
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Although the Communist Party has an elaborate hierarchy 
of its own, its membership is not something abstracted from 
the political, vocational or consumers’ co-operative organ- 
isations. The whole of the Party members are, in fact, to 
be found in one or other of these bodies, with nothing 
outwardly distinguishing them from their fellows. Every 
industrial establishment, whether factory or mine, electric 
plant or poultry incubating enterprise, state farm or newspaper 
office, has at least one “ cell ” or “ nucleus ” of Party members 
in each of its workshops, brigades, teams or shifts. Every 
other social institution, whether university or “‘ technicum,” 
hospital or maternity centre, Trade Union or Co-operative 
Society, Kustar arte] or collective farm, has likewise a cell in 
every separate department or branch. The same may be 
said of the railway and postal service, the municipal and 
provincial administration and the central government depart- 
ments. Every vessel in the rapidly-growing mercantile fleet 
and every soviet agency in foreign countries is similarly 
equipped. There are cells in every regiment or other unit of 
the Red Army, as in every ship of the Soviet Navy. And each 
cell has its president and secretary, and knows its own peculiar 
function in the organisation in the midst of which it is 
embedded. Nuclei of sufficient size are allowed to have one— 
occasionally more than one—salaried official, paid, not by the 
state but from Party funds, who gives his whole time and 
strength, not limiting himself to any eight hours’ day or fixed 
working hours, to organising and directing the work of the 
Party members in accordance with the general “ directives ” 
that are constantly being issued by the highest Party author- 
ities. The cell or nucleus of the Party has no formal authority 
in the enterprise within which it has established itself. Neither 
the cell, nor any of the Party members as such, can give any 
orders to the director or manager, or to the other workers, 
or to the Trade Union or Co-operative officials, or to the 
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municipal soviet or officials. The cell cannot impose any 
policy, or make any regulation for the enterprise. What the 
cell and its members have to do is to carry on a persistent 
education of the other workers, and, by persuasion and 
personal example, to be perpetually influencing the whole 
organisation within which it lives, in such a way as to ensure 
that its operations conform, in all respects, to the “ General 
Line.” 

These innumerable nuclei or cells, formed at the instance 
or with the approval of a district committee, wherever a 
minimum of three members of the Party can be found, but 
often comprising hundreds of the leading personalities in the 
particular enterprise, are united in their own complex hier- 
archy. All the cells in a single factory or other enterprise or 
institution nominate representatives to form a factory or 
institute Party Committee, which is responsible for common 
action within the enterprise. Moreover, all the Party members 
who find themselves elected to any representative authority, 
from a village soviet to a provincial congress, instantly form 
themselves into a “ fraction,”—that is to say a private caucus 
—in the periodical meetings of which decisions are taken as 
to the common action of all its members, from which none 
of them can deviate on pain of expulsion from the Party. All 
the factory, or other local committees, together with the 
isolated cells within a district, send delegates to a district 
committee, whilst all the district committees within a province 
send delegates to a provincial committee. All the provincial 
committees (except those in the principal constituent republic, 
the R.S.F.S.R.) send delegates to the Party Congress of their 
several republics or other autonomous districts. Finally, the 
Party Congresses of these republics and autonomous areas, 
together with the provincial Party Committees of the 
R.S.F.S.R., send delegates to the Party Congress of the 
U.S.S.R., which purports to be the supreme authority of the 
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Party. This Congress, however, is only called upon to mect 
once in every two years or so, when it elects from among its 
couple of thousand members a Central Executive Committee 
of several hundred members. This standing committee meets 
half-a-dozen times a year; and together with the usual 
presidium of President, Assistants, and a General Secretary, 
constitutes the effective governing authority of the whole 
Party. It naturally requires a large staff. The practised observer 
notices that the Party headquarters at Moscow—quite 
distinct from the offices of the several Peoples’ Commissars 
(Ministers of State), as well as from that of the Sovnarkom 
(Cabinet)—constitutes in itself a huge department, with an 
immense and elaborately organised executive staff, which is 
occupied in ceaseless supervision of the conduct of the 
Party members all over the U.S.S.R., and in “ giving direc- 
tives” to the wideflung army of nuclei and fractions and 
local committees. 

Meanwhile the visitor may discover that nearly all the 
important posts from one end of the U.S.S.R. to the other— 
apart from some of those requiring a high degree of scientific 
knowledge or specialised experience—are actually held, 
although this fact is not obtruded, and there is no formal 
regulation on the subject, by Party members. The Peoples’ 
Commissars (Ministers of State), and the executive heads of 
all the departments in the gigantic public offices at Moscow, 
are, of course, members of the Party. Nearly all the officers 
of the “ Red Army,” as also those of the navy, the “ frontier 
force,” the “ militia,” who form the urban police, and the 
customs, are Party members. Transcending all geographical 
boundaries, the Party membership extends into every corner 
of the U.S.S.R., and supplies nearly all the leading adminis- 
trators, who are usually racial natives and local citizens, in 
every constituent republic and in all the other autonomous 
areas. A considerable, and steadily growing proportion of the 
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professors and lecturers in the numerous universities, colleges, 
institutes, “ technicums,” high schools and other educational 
institutions are now Party members. Nearly all the directors 
or superintendents of State trusts, factories or farms are 
Party members. No one is employed to “ broadcast ” at a 
radio station who is not a Party member. It goes without 
saying the very extensive clerical staff of the Party itself is 
composed almost entirely of Party members. This does not 
mean that no one in Soviet Russia can get employment, and 
even advancement, who is not a Party member. There are, 
of course, enormous masses of “ non-party ” men and women 
employed in the public offices, in the factories and mines, in 
the educational and social welfare services, in the mercantile 
matine, and (seeing that a period of service is compulsory) 
even in the defence forces. A large proportion of the authors 
whose works are published by the government publishing 
establishment are not Party members. In fact, it is evident 
from the statistics that at least nineteen-twentieths of all the 
rural heads of households and nine-tenths of all those in the 
cities are non-party men, all of them in full employment. 
Some of the professions, notably the doctors, though largely 
Communist in opinion, seem to regard Party membership as 
involving so great a burden of voluntary social work as to 
be incompatible with their duty to their patients and to their 
science. 

Nor do the Party members monopolise the seats in the 
village or city soviets, in the district or provincial conferences, 
or in the congresses of the republics or other autonomous 
areas, which are formed by popular election, direct or indirect. 
In the village soviets, indeed, representing four-fifths of the 
total population of the U.S.S.R., it was estimated, even as 
lately as 1928, that Party members held only fourteen per 
cent. of the seats, leaving no less than 86 per cent. to non- 
party representatives. In the soviets of the separate cities and 
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the great urban aggregations, Party members held from 50 
to 60 per cent. of the seats. In the higher stages, where the 
election is indirect, the Party members were estimated to hold 
between 30 and 4o per cent. in the rural district soviets, whilst 
in the still higher stages of provincial and republican con- 
gresses the Party members appeared to hold between 66 and 
72 per cent. of the seats. But it is significant that in the 
executive committees formed by these bodies, the proportion 
of Party members is always larger than it is in the plenum or 
electing body, never going lower than 25 per cent., and usually 
amounting to between 50 and 73 per cent. of the members 
chosen. Finally in the Central Executive Committee of the 
Congress of the U.S.S.R., which is the ultimate outcome of 
all the stages of election from the soviets at the bottom 
right up the hierarchy, the Party members number 98 per 
cent. of the whole. If the Communist Party were a political 
party in the ordinary sense, such a result would certainly be 
a remarkable outcome of popular election among 160,000,000 
people, where the total membership of this dominant body 
is only between one and two millions, being only one in a 
hundred of the population (more accurately stated as 2 per 
cent of the adult population, or as comprising perhaps five 
or six per cent. of the men between 25 and 50, or, in the 
cities, as many as ten per cent.). 

But the Communist Party does not have to prevail at the 
polls over an opposition party. Though there is almost 
always a contest at every election, there is nowhere any party 
contest. The Communist Party is, in fact, not a party at all, 
in the sense which every other country gives to that word. 
By party, in the language of political, or indeed, any other 
kind of social organisation, is always meant the whole body 
of adherents to a particular creed or programme; an un- 
bounded multitude of citizens (or at least an unlimited 
membership of persons willing to pay the party dues), who 
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support the objects of the party, and whose aggregate it is 
constantly sought to increase, so that they may become, in 
mete numbers, an overwhelming force at the elections or 
other means of deciding collective action. In Soviet Russia, 
the so-called Communist Party is very far from including even 
all who definitely call themselves Communists. The common 
assumption in Western Europe that, because the Party has 
fewer than two-million members, persons of Communist 
opinions and sympathies constitute no larger percentage of the 
population is an error so Judicrous that it is hard to believe 
in the sincerity of those who cling to it. The people of the 
U.S.S.R. are not divided into political parties. No party, in 
the American or British sense of the word, exists in Soviet 
Russia. No such party, whatever its opinions, is allowed 
to be formed. The whole population so far as English 
terminology is used, is and remains politically unorganised. 
What is termed the Communist Party is not a party at all, but 
a carefully selected and deliberately limited companionship of 
more or less exceptional persons, predominantly men between 
25 and 50, an é/i#e picked out nowadays largely from among 
the proletarian members of the League of Communist Youth 
(Comsomols), who have already given their services and 
received a training from 17 to 25 in this preparatory organ- 
isation, which will be hereinafter described. Thus the recruits 
ate selected from the mass of citizens, not because they 
profess adhesion to Communism, nor because they actually 
support either its programme or the doings of its leaders, 
nor because they are the children of Party members, nor 
even because they are willing to pay membership dues. Not 
any one of these things will, in itse/f, secure admission to the 
Communist Party, which is far from wishing to make its 
membership co-extensive with Soviet citizenship, or even 
with a majority at the polls. On the contrary, unlike any 
political party in any other country—equally unlike the bodies 
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calling themselves Communist Parties in Germany or France, 
Great Britain or the United States—the Communist Party in 
Soviet Russia deliberately regulates, and even keeps down its 
increase, not only by watchful central control of the individual 
co-option that is always going on, but also by constant 
“cleansing ” of the local membership rolls, as well as by 
periodical systematic “ purges ” of the whole body, resulting 
in successive expulsions by the hundred thousand, either for 
political heresy, or for failure to obey orders, or—most of all— 
for misconduct in respect of sobriety, honesty or sex decency. 

Further observation of this unique organisation reveals 
that its members pledge themselves to onerous responsibilities 
and special restrictions from which the ordinary citizen—even 
the citizen of fervent Communist faith—is free; and to 
which, indeed, the whole population could not be asked to 
submit. Nevertheless, membership is regarded as a privilege 
which is widely (though not universally) desired, and which 
is accorded only after a period of probation to a selected 
few of the persistent applicants who have specially proved 
their worth. Membership, once conferred, can never be 
voluntarily abandoned. The least hint of a desire to resign 
is at once visited with summary expulsion. Party membership 
is freely avowed, and may, indeed, be the subject of polite 
enquiry ; but there is not, and there never has been, any 
published membership list. The Party member takes no 
vows, has no special uniform, wears no distinctive badge, 
and uses no secret sign or password. But he is carefully 
registered as a member, both locally and at the Party head- 
quarters at Moscow; and he receives a membership card 
which carries with it definite obligations, which are actually 
enforced, both of obedience and of poverty. He must, to 
begin with, adhere strictly to what is, from time to time, 
officially declared to be the Communist Faith, deviating 
neither to the right nor to the left. He must, without question 
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or discussion, do any work that he is told to do, take up any 
office assigned to him, go wherever he is sent, and zealously 
perform any service required of him. Moreover, in addition 
to the duties of his office or vocation, a special burden of 
“voluntary ” and unpaid social service is placed on every 
Party member. He is warned that he must not, in his personal 
conduct, fall below the high standard of Communist ethics. 
He is not allowed to receive, at any rate in any political or 
administrative or clerical office, however important, more 
than a stated maximum salary, which does not exceed the 
earnings of the best paid and most highly-skilled mechanics. 
This maximum was relaxed in the Spring of 1932 in the 
relatively few cases in which Party members are engineering 
or scientific specialists, actually in charge of industrial plants, 
who are now allowed to receive salaries as high as those of 
any non-Party Russian specialists in the same plants. Party 
members are, of course, always provided with whatever 
equipment and “functional expenses” their offices or 
assigned duties retider necessary. Of any extraneous earnings, 
as from authorship, the Party member has to yield twenty-five, 
and even thirty per cent. to the Party funds, in addition to 
paying the ordinary progressive Income Tax to the State. 
And although there may be occasional bonuses granted, and 
special expenses paid, it is the universal testimony, even by 
opponents, that this limitation of official income and this 
special Jevy upon extraneous earnings are both of them 
substantially enforced. The requirement of constant ortho- 
doxy and implicit obedience is at least as rigidly maintained. 
In short, though Communists dislike and vehemently disclaim 
any association with religion, and though every Party member 
proclaims himself to be a militant atheist, or, as we should 
say, a complete secularist, the student of social institutions 
has no difficulty in recognising, in the Communist Party of 
the U.S.S.R.—though in twentieth-century guise, and with 
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distinctively modern functions—exactly what, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, was termed a religious order, such for 
instance as the Franciscans or the Dominicans in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and especially the Jesuits in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth. Or, to take a twentieth-century 
example, better known to British citizens, the Communist 
Party in Soviet Russia very closely corresponds, in its own 
sphere of work, with a body having very different ideas 
and functions, namely, the deliberately chosen, carefully 
trained and strictly disciplined officer-corps of the Salvation 
Army, which now extends to so many different countries. 
The function of this remarkable companionship, to which 
every one of its millions of members is pledged to devote his 
or her life, is the maintenance and defence of the Bolshevist 
Revolution, and the building up of the completely socialised 
community, primarily in the U.S.S.R., but avowedly also 
among the proletarian population of the world. It is, in 
a sense, a vocational association of persons engaged in 
public administration. A substantial proportion of the 
members are appointed to posts, never carrying more 
than the fixed maximum salary, in the extensive Civil 
Service of the central and local government, which is, 
however, not limited in its recruiting to Party members. 
Others find a vocation among the numerous salaried officials 
of the Trade Unions, Consumers’ Co-operative Societies or 
Associations of Producers. But an actual majority of all the 
Party members are and remain manual-working wage-earners 
in the factories, mines, electric plants, state farms and other 
industrial enterprises, in which they are almost invariably 
leading personalities. They are nearly always skilled mechan- 
ics, and usually the more studious and technically competent 
of their grade. It is they who, to a great extent, man the 
“shock brigades” and industrial “ tow-boats” by which 
gteat spurts in output are made in industrial sections which 
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have fallen behind. They are the leaders in the competitions 
between different factories in an industry, different ships in 
a fleet, and occasionally even different industries in a district, 
as to which of them, in “ Socialist emulation,” can produce 
in a given time the greatest output per head, or turn out its 
product at the lowest factory cost. They are naturally the 
men and women to whom their fellow-workers habitually 
look for leadership, and they are accordingly most frequently 
nominated and elected to the soviets and other councils, 
committees, conferences and congresses. It is thus not unfair 
to designate them, as is often done, as the vanguard of the 
proletariat, and they certainly form the spearhead of its 
dictatorship. 

The Party membership, which constitutes the actual 
“ governing class” of the U.S.S.R. is, however, only the 
top layer of a much more extensive organisation of youth, 
forming perhaps the most remarkable educational system that 
has yet been devised. Next to the million-and-a-half Party 
members stand the candidates for membership, possibly 
half-a-million in number. These aspirants, mostly men and 
women between 25 and 40, who are in many respects treated 
as members, and who are called upon for whatever service is 
required, are undergoing a prolonged probation, which may 
last as long as five years before they are finally admitted or 
rejected. Below them are the members of the League of 
Communist Youth (Comsomols), who are between 17 and 25, 
with prolongation up to 30 for those serving as secretaries 
or other officers. Of these there are between two and three 
millions, about one-fourth being young women. This body 
has its own hierarchical organisation, based on no fewer than 
70,000 ceJls or nuclei, which send delegates te district com- 
mittees, and these again to provincial committees, the whole 
culminating in a congress of between one and two thousand 
delegates from every corner of the U.S.S.R., which meets at 
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between different factories in an industry, different ships in 
a fleet, and occasionally even different industries in a district, 
as to which of them, in “ Socialist emulation,” can produce 
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product at the lowest factory cost. They are naturally the 
men and women to whom their fellow-workers habitually 
look for leadership, and they are accordingly most frequently 
nominated and elected to the soviets and other councils, 
committees, conferences and congresses. It is thus not unfair 
to designate them, as is often done, as the vanguard of the 
proletariat, and they certainly form the spearhead of its 
dictatorship. 

The Party membership, which constitutes the actual 
“ governing class” of the U.S.S.R. is, however, only the 
top layer of a much more extensive organisation of youth, 
forming perhaps the most remarkable educational system that 
has yet been devised. Next to the million-and-a-half Party 
members stand the candidates for membership, possibly 
half-a-million in number. These aspirants, mostly men and 
women between 25 and 40, who are in many respects treated 
as members, and who are called upon for whatever service is 
required, are undergoing a prolonged probation, which may 
last as long as five years before they are finally admitted or 
rejected. Below them are the members of the League of 
Communist Youth (Comsomols), who ate between 17 and 25, 
with prolongation up to 30 for those serving as secretaries 
or other officers. Of these there are between two and three 
millions, about one-fourth being young women. This body 
has its own hierarchical organisation, based on no fewer than 
70,000 cells or nuclei, which send delegates to district com- 
mittees, and these again to provincial committees, the whole 
culminating in a congress of between one and two thousand 
delegates from every corner of the U.S.S.R., which meets at 
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Moscow every other year for a session of about ten days or 
a fortnight. These “ Comsomols,” who are, of course, all 
fully employed, either in continuing their education or in 
earning their living, pay regular dues, have stated social 
services to perform, and meet for business and discussion in 
innumerable local assemblies and committees. Their obliga- 
tions are manifold, from that of improving their own 
qualifications so as to fit themselves for “ constructive work ” 
of higher grade, up to that of undertaking voluntary social 
service of every kind, either in helping forward backward 
students younger than themselves, or in “ combatting 
illiteracy ” in the villages, or in joining in “ shock brigades ” 
for special jobs of manual labour, not to mention the perpetual 
service of counselling, orally and by letter, the Pioneers, who 
have yet to be described. They have their own newspapers 
of vast circulation, the contents of which are deadly serious, 
and to which large numbers of them contribute with all the 
earnestness of youthful fanaticism. They construct, at their 
meetings, not altogether without unobtrusive guidance from 
above, their own code of conduct—a serics of conventions 
marked by an insistence on personal hygiene (for instance, 
“open windows ” and ever-increasing personal cleanliness) ; 
athletic training and intellectual study rather than “ dressi- 
ness”; and a severe discouragement, though without formal 
prohibition, of alcoholic drink, smoking and all forms of 
gambling. There is complete freedom of friendly intercourse 
between these boys and girls, but the dancing of the western 
world is tabooed, as encouraging eroticism, and it is “ bad 
form” to waste time or strength in sex. There is, in fact, 
a distinct wave of Puritanism in this League of Communist 
Youth, not to say a “ priggishness ” distasteful to their lax 
and slovenly elders! But as to the efficacy of this voluntary 
training in Communist citizenship there can be no doubt. 
At 25 they can become candidates for Party membership ; 
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and they are encouraged in this aspiration by admission after 
a shorter period of probation than those who have not 
enjoyed their training. 

Below the Comsomols stand the Pioneers, who are boys 
and girls between 10 and 17, at school or in employment. 
These are, by exception, allowed the luxury of a badge of 
membership, namely, a red star worn on the breast. The 
Pioneers have their own self-governing organisation of units 
and committees and joint committees and conferences with 
much parading behind their own bands, and describing to 
each other their achievements in work and games, al] directed 
towards social service, earning eventual promotion at 17 to 
the higher grade of Comsomols. And below the Pioneers 
there is yet another organisation, the Octobrists (in memory 
of the month of the second revolution of 1917), being children 
from 8 to 10, whose interest is gained and whose energies 
are directed along lines similar to those of their elders. 
Altogether the Communist Party of one-and-a-half million 
members is supported, in the several grades of Candidates, 
Comsomols, Pioneers and Octobrists, by at least five times 
that number of juniors in course of training for admission 
to Party membership, not all of whom persevere in what is, 
on the whole, a strenuous course of self-discipline. 

Accepting the hypothesis, that what has been constructed 
in the Communist Party of Soviet Russia is nothing less than 
a highly organised, special companionship or order effectively 
controlling the government of the State, what are we to 
think about it? We may note first the proved efficiency of 
this device, as compared with the political machinery of the 
United States or Great Britain, in formulating and putting 
in operation a “ genera] will.”” Modern democracies—indeed, 
all the large and populous nations outside Soviet Russia— 
exhibit to-day a disastrous will-lessness. Whatever the form 
of their governments they seem unable, except in a national 
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war, to concentrate the national forces on any plan, or for 
any prescribed end. Lenin and his colleagues and successors 
have throughout been impressed, more than with anything 
else, with the absolute need for Soviet Russia of a considered 
purpose, a definite aim, and a deliberate plan, upon which the 
whole of the national energies could be concentrated. The 
task with which they have been confronted, so it seemed, 
could not possibly be accomplished without an instrument 
by which the General Will could be made effective. It would 
be difficult to find to-day any reasonably instructed opponent 
of the Bolshevists who would deny that the instrument 
created for the formulation and operation of such a General 
Will, whatever its drawbacks and shortcomings, has been 
amazingly successful in overcoming the difficulties of the 
task. Such opponents of Bolshevism may dislike its policy 
and disbelieve in its leading to eventual prosperity for the 
Russian people. But he would be a bold man who would feel 
any confidence that British or American political machinery, 
or any other known to political science, would, during the 
past decade, have served Russia more successfully than the 
Communist Party. Certainly no one in his senses would 
advise the Russians to scrap their present organisation in 
order to substitute the Congress of the United States or the 
British House of Commons, the Imperial Economic Congress 
of Ottawa or the Disarmament Conference of Geneva. At 
least Soviet Russia has a will and a plan ! 

It will be asked, however, whether the will and the plan 
are those of the:people themselves, or have they been forcibly 
imposed upon them. This is a question that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to answer. Certainly the 160,000,000 people 
of the U.S.S.R. had no General Will in 1918-20, except an 
instinct to struggle for life ; and nothing that could be called 
a plan for accomplishing that. Lenin had a will; and he 
framed a plan, and pushed it for all he was worth. That it is 
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to-day at least acquiesced in by the great mass of the Russian 
people cannot be doubted by any candid observer. That the 
members of the Communist Party receive very wide support 
from the non-party masses, not only at elections, but also 
in their general administration, is equally plain. It need not 
be pretended that every man, woman and child in the U.S.S.R. 
is a conscious and instructed believer in the Communist 
Faith, or that the Soviet Government, unlike every other 
government in the world, finds all its administration univers- 
ally popular. What is termed “ self-criticism ” is, in fact, a 
mania in the Soviet Russia of to-day, and every defect or 
breakdown of any part of the administration in any corner of 
the U.S.S.R. is blazoned out in the government newspapers, 
with their millions of circulation, and made the subject of 
endless public controversy. It is easy to draw from official 
documents and the government Press a terrific indictment of 
the actual working of the system. This has, in fact, been 
cheaply done in books which contain nothing but these 
published exposures and complaints, to which neither Britain 
nor America affords a parallel. But no one, either in the 
U.S.S.R. or among foreign critics, seems to have any con- 
ception of an alternative scheme for Soviet Russia except a 
re-establishment of landlordism and profitmaking capitalism 
—an alternative which would certainly be furiously opposed, 
not only by practically all the urban proletariat but also by 
the great mass of the peasant population. It would be more 
profitable to consider what objectionable features are em- 
bodied in the instruments by which the Will and the Plan are 
put in operation ; what danger there is of the imponderables 
and the intangibles in human life being ignored in even a 
successful organisation of the terrible fight for bread; and 
what kind of social existence is it that the will and the plan 
ate leading to. But all this demands more systematic and less 
prejudiced study than most Englishmen are disposed to give 
to the subject. 
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THE STATE AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


The Report of the Royal Commission on 


Unemployment Insurance. 


By ProFessoR JOHN HILTON 


HE Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance 
was appointed in December, 1930, to enquire into 


the provisions and working of the Unemployment 
Insurance Scheme, and to make recommendations 
with regard to :— 

(1) Its future scope, the provisions which it should contain 
and the means by which it may be made solvent 
and self-supporting, and 

(2) The arrangements which should be made outside the 
scheme for the unemployed who are capable of and 
available for work. 

The Final Report! of the Commission, issued in the early 
part of November, is a document of over 500 pages. The 
Commission was not able to reach agreement: there is a 
Majority report signed by the Chairman and four members, 
and a Minority report signed by two members. 

It might be of advantage if Royal Commissions had the 
power, at some early stage in their proceedings, to apply for 
a revision of their terms of reference. Since that is one 
of the things that is not done, the Report of a Commission 
must be judged by the text to which it speaks. The text 
here assumes the continuance of the Insurance scheme, so 
adjusted that it shall become “ solvent and self-supporting.” 
It implies that any adjustments which make insurance solvent 
and self-supporting will have the effect, in present or worse 
circumstances, of excluding from insurance benefit large 
numbers of unemployed persons; and it asks what ought 
to be done about them. The signatories to the Majority 
Report keep to the text. The two members who sign the 
Minority Report have evidently found the text irksome. 
They accordingly offer an answer to a very different kind of 

1 Cmd. 4185. 1932. Price 7s. 6d. net. H.M. Stationery Office. 
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THE STATE AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


question; something in the nature of “ What are the 
obligations of the political government of an industrial 
community to several millions of persons who through no 
fault of their own cannot get the employment by which 
alone they can earn a living, and how can those obligations 
be fulfilled?” People who will insist on answering some 
question other than the one set are always tiresome; and 
the more so if there is the least suspicion that the question 
they are answering is the better one. 

The signatories to the Majority Report are not unaware 
of the larger issues that lie outside the terms of reference. 
They had received and considered the proposals of the 
Trades’ Union Congress for the payment of fixed sums to 
all unemployed workers so Jong as they were unemployed 
and were registered for employment, the payment to be 
made without a means test as compensation for loss of 
employment. These proposals, the Report observes, are 
based on a particular view as to the relation of the state and 
industry ; and are a fundamental criticism of the working 
of the present industrial system. Such a principle, they say, 
could be accepted and applied only in a society in which the 
state control of industry was virtually complete. Compen- 
sation for loss of employment, they point out, means a 
guarantee of maintenance at a uniform standard on the 
strength of a statement of willingness to work. But 
willingness to work can only mean willingness to work on 
terms ; and it must, therefore, fall to the state to decide the 
terms which each worker must be expected to accept. 
Unemployment, it would seem, is wholly a matter of the 
terms of engagement ; apart from that “the mere provision 
of employment is a comparatively simple business.” Anyhow, 
the discussion of such views is not their job. They have 
to show how the insurance scheme can be made solvent 
and self-supporting ; and what should be done about those 
who are left out or have passed beyond. They start on this 
task with two cardinal principles: that the amount of 
assistance in respect of unemployment should be less than 
the wages of employment; and that the terms of the 
assistance must include conditions which furnish some 
guarantee to the community that help is really needed. This 
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second principle is expressed in absolute terms without 
distinction between insurance and other-than insurance ; 
but it signifies the acceptance of a means test as right in 
principle for all, and in practice for some. 

Assistance should be given according to need; and the 
need of the applicant must be judged by an assessment of 
the resources of the household of which he is a member. 
That being so, the administration must be in the hands of 
an authority acting locally; for an agent of the Minister 
of Labour cannot exercise discretion in any real sense. 
Existing arrangements for transitional payments and outdoor 
relief are on that basis; but they are faulty. They need 
to be recast in a form suited to conditions created by 
widespread unemployment. There should be a new statute 
giving local authorities the duty of administering a relief 
service for all unemployed industrial workers who are 
outside insurance. The service would not be confined to 
insured workers, but would be available, subject to proof 
of need, to all able-bodied industrial workers who satisfy 
certain conditions. The Poor Law should remain for persons 
who are not able-bodied, as well as for the able-bodied who 
do not satisfy the conditions of the new service, and may be 
in need of deterrent treatment or discipline. The Ministry 
of Labour should be generally responsible for the control 
and development of the new service, should work in with 
it, and should ensure uniformity of administration within 
desired limits. The standard of relief payments should be 
those indicated by recent experience, subject to the general 
level of national prosperity and the amount of money avail- 
able out of public funds for the purpose. The cost of this 
new service must be borne mainly by the Exchequer, but 
local authorities should contribute a share, so that they 
may have a financial interest in their decisions. 

That is the basic principle; and that the basic scheme. 
But within this system of relief there is still a place for, 
and still great advantage in, the insurance principle. Even 
today, the bulk of the workers who suffer unemployment in 
the course of a year can be covered by an insurance scheme. 
Such a scheme “ will compel and assist the workers in 
industries exposed to fluctuations in employment to provide 
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for themselves ; when they are doing that there is no need 
to impose a test of needs. When they have exhausted the 
provision towards which they have contributed out of their 
wages, then, if they are still unemployed, they must seek 
relief from another source; but since they will now be 
receiving relief from funds to which they have not directly 
contributed, their needs may properly be brought into 
account, and the relief restricted to meeting them. The 
question of maintaining an insurance scheme is therefore 
one, not of equity, but of practical convenience and appro- 
priateness to industrial conditions; do the advantages 
justify the cost?’ Moreover, so long as the responsibility 
for the employment of labour rests upon industry and not 
upon the state, industry should bear the first charge of 
unemployment as part of its normal expenses. 

Before proceeding to outline the kind of scheme it 
recommends, the Report turns aside to ponder the question : 
by what means can an insurance scheme, once established on 
sound lines, be currently adapted to changing needs while 
preserving unchanged its fundamental principles. Parliament 
must be responsible for policy, and the Minister of Labour 
must be responsible for the work of his department; but 
can both be given the benefit of advice by an authority 
which is independent of politics and of party changes ? The 
Majority think they can, and propound a scheme. They 
recommend that there should be an independent Statutory 
Commission acting, outside the immediate political arena, 
as an advisory body to the Minister. Its duty would be to 
keep the insurance scheme constantly under review, and to 
recommend, in consultation with industrial organisations, 
changes which appeared desirable. The responsibility of 
the Minister would remain unimpaired, but he would be 
required to consult the Commission before taking decisive 
action. The Commission would report annually on the 
finances of the insurance scheme, and make suggestions for 
keeping the fund solvent and self-supporting. Its powers of 
advice would extend also to the relief scheme. 

In the matter of the scope of the Insurance scheme, the 
Majority Commissioners have not been able to discover a 
way through the difficulties of extending it to cover agri- 
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culture. They remit the problem to the proposed Statutory 
Commission. Private domestic service, they are clear, must 
continue to be excluded. The problem of bringing in the 
now “excepted persons” and the two industries that have 
been accorded their own “ special schemes” has also not 
yielded a solution. Things shall remain very much as they 
are; with the railway industry on trial for awhile until it 
is seen how rising unemployment among its insured workers 
affects its financial relations to the insurance fund. There 
shall be no more “ contracting out” of industries. Two 
material changes are recommended. Entry into insurance 
shall begin, not at 16 as at present, but with the first job after 
leaving school ; and instead of the upper limit of income for 
non-manual workers being £250 a year as at present, it shall 
be raised to £350, provided the same limit can be arranged 
for Health Insurance. The German system of making the 
rate of contribution and benefit proportional to normal 
earnings is turned down, mainly on the ground that the 
present is not an opportune time for making such a radical 
change. Nor is any modification proposed of the present 
atrangement whereby the contributions to the Fund are 
made conjointly by employers, workpeople, and the Ex- 
chequer. Dependants’ benefit should continue with slight 
modifications. 
The greatest change recommended under the head of 
contributions and benefit concerns the length of the past 
eriod that shall be taken into account in estimating title to 
or Under existing legislation, the term is two years. 
A man may have been paying contributions into the fund 
since 1911, week by week for a round twenty years, and may 
not have drawn a penny from the fund until he lost his job 
two years ago; but all his past payments go for nothing : 
he must show that he has paid thirty contributions in the 
last two years. The Report recommends that for 30 contri- 
butions in the last two years the benefit payable shall be 
13 weeks in respect of that period of his record; but that 
at the end of the 13 weeks he shall be entitled to a further 
period of benefit up to a maximum of 39 weeks in the 
proportion of one week for each ten contributions paid 
over the previous five insurance years, less the yearly average 
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number of weeks’ benefit drawn in the period of five years. 
The proposed rule sounds like an item from a puzzle column ; 
but its sense is better than its sound. It would mean a great 
turnover of personnel as between benefit and assistance ; 
though not a great transfer of net funds disbursed. The 
Report pleads for a repeal of the existing 30 Acts governing 
the existing provisions, and the passing of a new consolidated 
Act. Present legislation is the result of “ the hand-to-mouth 
method adopted by successive Governments,” which has 
“resulted in an unnecessarily complicated and most untidy 
body of statute law.” 

On the finance of the insurance scheme it is recommended 
that the whole of the present debt of £115,000,000 should 
be transferred to a separate account and that provision 
should be made to amortize it. At 34 per cent. interest a 
payment of £4,500,000 a year would clear it in 65 years. 
This charge should be borne as to two-thirds by the 
Exchequer and one-third by the fund. Thereafter, the 
scheme must be kept solvent, however high unemployment 
may mount. The Statutory Commission shall make an 
annual report on the scheme’s finances, and the Minister 
shall be under an obligation to make such alterations in the 
scheme as will maintain it on a solvent and self-supporting 
basis. Meanwhile, contributions have reached their limit, 
and should not be raised ; the benefit appropriate to present 
conditions is 15s. a week for a single man (instead of 15s 3d.), 
and 13s. for a single woman (instead of 13s. 6d.) with lower 
rates for persons under the age of 21. Small changes in 
the rates of dependants’ benefit are recommended. The net 
effect on men would be to reduce the rates for adult single 
men by 3d. per week and to increase by 3d. the rates for 
married men with children. 

If effect were given to the several recommendations, and 
the unemployment register averaged 3,000,000 over a year, 
the receipts from contributions would be £59,000,000 (of 
which the Exchequer would have contributed {£22,700,000) ; 
benefit payments would amount to 52,040,000; 
administration and amortization of debt would amount to 
£5,000,000 ; and the fund would be £2,060,000 to the good 
on the year. These figures, be it noted, relate to the strictly 
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insurance part of unemployment relief only; and do not 
cover “assistance” to those outside the scheme. The 
finance of assistance is dealt with later. Under present 
benefit rates and conditions there would be a deficit, on the 
same assumptions, of £9,400,000. 

The Majority scheme of unemployment assistance would 
deal with all able-bodied unemployed workers who are within 
the industrial field, whose unemployment is involuntary, and 
who are not entitled to benefit under the insurance scheme. 
They must be effective industrial workers if employment 
were available for them; they must be willing to accept 
suitable occupation, training or instruction; they must not 
refuse suitable employment. Each local authority should 
form a new statutory committee, to be called the “ Un- 
employment Assistance Committee,” for determining how 
much each person should receive having regard to his 
means, and for carrying out schemes of occupation and 
training in co-operation with the Ministry of Labour. The 
unemployed person applying for assistance must first register 
for work at an Employment Exchange. There he would 
receive a certificate that he had registered and was free from 
ineligibility ; and with that in hand he would present himself 
before the Unemployment Assistance Committee to have his 
rate of payment assessed. He would receive his payment 
from the local authority. 

The needs of an applicant must be judged by an assess- 
ment of the resources of the household. No exact definition 
of “household ” can or should be made. It should not be 
assumed that the separate incomes of each and all are in a 
family pool, available for sharing among the one or more 
unemployed. Guidance must be given to the assessing 
bodies on this point. The Report outlines the kind of 
guidance that might be given. On the vexed question of 
savings it is recommended that no account should be taken 
of amounts less than £50, and that amounts of £50 or more 
should be taken into account at the rate of 1s. a week for 
the first £50, and 1s. a week for each complete {25 beyond 
£50. House property should be treated as a capital asset, 
but if the house owned is the residence of the family the 
rent-equivalent should be taken into account. Up to half 
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not the amount of a disability pension may be regarded as 
The “means”’; so may some proportion of any workmen’s 
sent compensation received. Health Insurance benefit and 
the — Friendly Societies’ sick pay should remain as at present, 
partly exempt. 
ould What the actual scale of payment under the Unemploy- 
thin ment Assistance scheme should be the Report does not 
and [| prescribe. Absolute uniformity is not desirable, but present 


variations as between areas should be narrowed down to 
the point at which they reflect real economic differences 
only, and a proper relation should be kept between relief 
scales and rates of benefit. 

. The apportionment of the cost of Unemployment Assist- 
Un- | ance as between the Exchequer and the localities cannot, 
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10W says the Report, be considered on its abstract merits. The 
his plan suggested for the first year is that each local authority 
and should bear the first cost of its unemployment assistance 
The service to the extent of a uniform 4d. rate. The yield from 
ster | that would hardly anywhere cover the cost ; in most places 
uld it would amount to a mere trifle of the cost. It would yield 
“om £5,000,000 towards an expenditure, on a register of 3,000,000, 
self of at least ten times as much. Under the present system the 
his cost of transitional payments to the Exchequer (over and 
ent above the Exchequer contribution to the fund assignable to 
these obligations) would be £58,000,000, and it is recom- 
Ess- mended that the Exchequer liability under the new scheme 
ion | should be limited to this amount for 1933. This sum should 
be | be distributed, according to some formula yet to be devised, 
ms among the local authorities in whose areas the cost exceeds 
a the product of a 4d. rate. The total cost of the service, 
ing including Exchequer contributions to the fund, administra- 
of tion, amortization, and the yield of the 4d. rate, would be 
of + £87,000,000. 
ken Thus the Report of the Majority. There are suggestions 
ore for strengthening at various points the position and powers 
for of Employment Exchanges, and a blessing is given to the 
nd development of a more comprehensive policy of occupation 
bet, and training for unemployed workers, in which the Ministry, 
the local authorities, and voluntary associations should all have 
valf a part. But the cardinal points of the Report are a solvent 
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and self-supporting insurance scheme with statutory right 
to benefit within a rigid insurance formula; for persons 
outside insurance or outside benefit a fund administered 
locally for assistance according to need, the Exchequer 
shouldering all expense above the product of a 4d. rate and 
the Minister of Labour having large powers of control; and 
a Statutory Commission to watch, advise and report. 

The two members who sign the Minority Report, as 
already indicated, have rebelled against the limits of the task 
assigned to the Commission. They reject outright the dual 
scheme laid down in the terms of reference as the very 
basis of the Commission’s deliberations. They regard the 
maintenance of the insurance scheme on a solvent and self- 
supporting basis as not being in the first order of importance. 
They think it more important to consider and pronounce 
upon what the state’s obligations are towards its three- 
million people who want work and cannot get it. In view of 
the arbitrary incidence of unemployment, and of the duration 
of unemployment, upon industries, upon localities, and 
hence upon individuals, they see no reason why some 
workers for some of the time should have a right to 
unemployment benefit, while even these for the rest of the 
time, and all others for all the time, should be dealt with on a 
basis of need. The cost of unemployment, they say, is too 
heavy and too unpredictable to be met by a system of mutual 
insurance; and the attempt so to meet it leads to the 
exclusion from. the benefits of the scheme of genuinely 
unemployed persons, who have then to be maintained in 
some other way. They hold that such a division of the 
unemployed, based on their recent employment record, has 
no basis in any real difference among them, and must always 
appear inequitable to the unemployed themselves. The 
advantages of insurance (without the above disadvantages) 
can, they contend, be achieved by a contributory scheme, 
giving a statutory right to benefit to all who comply with 
the conditions. 

The Minority scheme would cover all manual workers 
and all salary earners below £350 a year. The age of entry 
should be the school-leaving age. The system and the 
machinery would be virtually as at present. There would 
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be contributions from employers and workpeople as now ; 
and the National Exchequer would be responsible for the 
rest. No part of the cost should be allowed to fall on local 
authorities. Benefit should continue to be paid at a fixed 
rate to the unemployed worker for as long as he remains 
unemployed and is free from disqualification or disallowance. 
There is no reason for the imposition of a means test at the 
end of a specified period. Benefits should be restored to the 
rates payable before the recent Economy Act. Generally 
speaking, the conditions for the receipt of benefit (apart 
from the contribution qualifications) and the machinery for 
the determination of claims, should be as at present. More 
attention should be given, and more funds devoted, to 
education, training, the provision of land for allotments, 
and the provision of occupation centres. More should be 
done by local authorities and the Government to provide 
work by putting in hand things that need to be done. The 
work should be paid for by wages. It should not be relief 
work, much less test work. In case the scheme they propound 
should prove unacceptable, they offer criticisms of the details 
of the Majority scheme and suggest drastic emendations. 

The issue on which the Commissioners have ranged 
themselves in two opposed camps can be stated quite simply. 
It is whether the unemployed ought to be compensated for 
having been deprived of the means of earning a livelihood 
by employment, or ought to be relieved on account of their 
needs. But cutting across that issue and confusing it at 
every point is another question: whether a person is or not 
within the reach of “‘ insurance,” and how far “ insurance ” 
ought to reach. 

Let a thing once be given a name, and we can no longer, 
without special effort, see the thing: we see only the name. 
So with unemployment “ insurance.” A system that includes 
no assessment of individual proneness to calamity or exposure 
to risk, that requires by law every one of the twelve-million 
persons belonging to a defined class to pay the premium 
whether he wants to or not, that collects an equal amount 
compulsorily from his employer, that throws in a further 
one-third supplement from public funds, that is subject to 
alterations of contribution and of benefit rates and conditions 
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by Parliament at any time without reference to any original 
bargain or contract: this is not insurance. It is a levying 
of special taxation at a flat rate from a certain class of the 
community towards the maintenance of a portion of the 
State Revenue which is earmarked—for what? For com- 
pensating over a considerable period unemployed persons 
for the loss of their employment. The compensation is 
confined to the class on whom the special taxation is levied ; 
it is almost irrespective of what they have paid ; it is subject 
to certain very proper conditions ; it is of limited duration : 
but it is compensation, and not relief. There is no searching 
of pockets before payment is made. Those who belong to 
the class and fulfil the conditions have a statutory right for 
a considerable term to the payment. It is not relief, and it is 
certainly not insurance: it is limited period compensation. 

Once this is clear it can be seen how the issue has been 
clouded by the use of the term “insurance.” It is no mere 
point of verbal pedantry ; for a decade past every serious 
discussion of what are the state’s obligations to the un- 
employed has been confused by the same mischief. And 
now the Commission. Compensation or relief; that is the 
issue. But only for some of the unemployed. Why not for 
the rest? Because they are covered by “insurance.” Call 
“ insurance ” by its right name—earmarked taxation revenue 
—and the issue straightway changes. The question is not 
relief or compensation for some, but relief or compensation 
for all. 

In ordinary times, a man who was out of work for six 
months’ running or for six months in the year could be 
supposed to be not employable or not really wanting work. 
At that point, or at some other prescribed point, his com- 
pensation would be rightly stopped. In present circumstances 
there is in general no reason whatever to suppose that a 
man who has not been able to get a job for six months is 
not employable or not wanting work. In the typical case 
there is not the least doubt that he is both. But at the end 
of 26 weeks, under existing legislation, or at the end of 
from 13 to 39 weeks under the Commission’s scheme, the 
terms on which he may continue to receive payments in 
respect of his unemployment undergo a drastic change. 
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From now on his pockets and the pockets of his household 
must be searched before payment is made. He is the same 
man, in the same or worsened circumstances: on what 
round was he given compensation up to this point and only 
relief of need after it? To say that he was in insurance 
before and is out of insurance now is to use idle words. 
Of rational explanations there is this only choice: either 
that for wilfully persisting in unemployment he ought at 
this stage to be penalised ; or that the state is impoverished 
and chooses to economise by lowering his caste and narrowing 
his rights at an arbitrary point in the ever-more dispiriting 
duration of his worklessness. 

With unemployment at the three-million mark, the 
notion of “ wilfully persisting ” is not tenable. It lingers in 
many minds, but it is transmuted into reverence for the 
“insurance” principle. There remains the sole argument 
that the state must cut its coat according to its cloth and 
that this is the place to put the scissors in. The place is, in 
fact, the worst possible place, and no-one would ever have 
thought of choosing it had the place not been chalked by 
the phantom “ insurance.” 

The real issue is compensation for all who cannot get 
the work by which alone they can live; or relief for all. If 
the available revenue, from earmarked special taxation and 
from general taxation, will not suffice for a higher rate, and 
cannot be increased, lower rates will have to be paid— 
whether the payments be on the one basis or the other. What 
is important is to choose the basis with open eyes, make it 
universal, and be clear about the reason for the choice. 

The Minority Commissioners take the view that the 
payment should be made as compensation. They, too, are 
more than a little under the spell of “insurance,” or they 
choose to propound the scheme they recommend under the 
guise of a statutory right to insurance benefits for an 
indeterminate period, for so long as unemployment lasts. 
Everyone should be in it, irrespective of occupation. They 
would lower the “insurance” contributions and increase 
the benefits. They do not count the cost. It is a national 
obligation, and the state must somehow rake off from the 
community the sums required. They are content with the 
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present “conditions for receipt of benefit.” They do not 
seriously face up to the problem of ensuring that benefit 
is not paid to persons who, without the attraction of benefit, 
would not profess to be within the industrial field and 
active candidates for employment. True the numbers of 
such persons, in conditions like the present, is a trifling 
fraction of the whole. True that in normal times the offer 
of work would suffice to weed them out. But their numbers 
can grow, as we have seen, and it is doubtful whether present 
formule are adequate. Neither do the Majority Commissioners 
face up to it. They are content with the existing formule so 
long as they can be labelled “insurance”; beyond that, 
with the same nominal formule applying, their only means 
of safeguarding public funds is the conversion of benefit 
into relief. 

All else in the Report hangs upon this issue. The 
Majority have their plan for local administration of Un- 
employment Assistance, with the yield of a 4d. rate at the 
one end and public funds coupled with Ministerial general 
control at the other. The depressed localities are in no 
position to contribute the proceeds of a 4d. rate to the 
alleviation of a national distress the incidence of which is 
already most heavy upon them. But they must do so in order 
to make them as scrupulous of the distribution of public 
money as they are of their own. The expectation that 
because a depressed township has a little of its own in the 
great bag it will be particularly careful in its disbursements 
seems a little sanguine and not well based on experience. 
The proposed announcement that the amount which the 
Exchequer will provide for the year is rigidly limited will 
hardly prove convincing ; it will be rightly believed that in 
case of need that ultimatum will go the way of the rest. And 
the basis on which the national contribution will be allocated 
among the localities is left undefined ; perhaps it is incapable 
of definition. 

The proposals for the appointment of a Statutory 
Commission outside the immediate political arena to keep 
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the whole scheme under review, to issue an annual report | 
on its finances, to suggest how the fund can be kept solvent | 


and self-supporting, and to give the Minister advice, savours 
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of an attempt to placate, by the erection of a remarkable 
dummy, those who have clamoured for a non-governmental 
Insurance Commission acting under the Crown. Appointed 
by the Minister, it would either work in with him, in which 
case he would have nothing more than an irresponsible 
reinforcement to the ranks of the accomplished and ex- 
perienced responsible officials whose advice is already at his 
service; or it would on occasion set itself against him, 
advise Parliament and public that his policy was wrong, and 
bark at his heels. As a device for providing light and leading 
upon either the principles or the details of carrying out 
the state’s obligations to its unemployed it cannot be 
regarded as among the great inventions of the age. 

In the view of the writer, an ever-more consciously 
organised industrial community which has so shaped or 
evolved its economic structure that the vast majority of its 
members are wholly dependent upon wage-employment for 
their livelihood, must either arrange that there is employment 
for them on terms appropriate to the wealth-producing 
power of its equipment and personnel, or must accept 
responsibility for compensating them for the loss they suffer 
by its failure to do so. How the definition of such a person 
is to be framed, and what tests are to be applied to the 
individual to ensure that he is really within the definition ; 
these are the real matters on which any attention we can 
spate from the restoring of industrial activity should be 
focussed. What the terms of the compensation should be, 
what they can be, and how the necessary funds should and 
can be raised ; these, too, are real questions that immediately 
follow. The devotion of immense and highly competent 
labours to the devices by which an insurance scheme which 
is not an insurance scheme can be made and kept solvent 
and self-supporting at a time like the present is a spectacle 
before which the mind aches. But the Commissioners have 
done their job; and done it probably as well as anyone 
could have done it. Criticisms of the product are not 
criticisms of their labours but of the job to which they were 
assigned. Within its terms of reference the Report is a 
workmanlike document containing much that is of value ; 
its authors must command our appreciation of their efforts. 
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FROM GENEVA TO THE NEXT WAR 
By LeonarD WOOLF 


EARLY three years ago I wrote an article in these 

columns which I called “From Serajevo to 

Geneva.” In it I attempted to estimate the 

progress which had been made in the decade 
following the war towards the establishment of an inter- 
national system which would maintain peace and prevent 
war. Two rival and incompatible systems of political thought 
and international relationship, as it seemed to me, were still 
struggling to control the future of Europe, and indeed of 
the world. On the one side was the pre-war system of 
nationalism, security through armaments, and hostile alliances, 
which led to the war and was typified in the act which was 
its sordid overture at Serajevo. On the other side is the 
beginning of a system of internationalism, an association of 
disarmed states, pledged by treaty under no circumstances to 
resort to war, to settle their differences and disputes by 
process of law or international conciliation, and to promote 
and regulate their common interests by common action. 
The beginnings of this new system centred, it seemed to 
me, in the League of Nations at Geneva. 

At the beginning of 1930 those who hoped that Europe 
and the world would choose the path which led through 
Geneva to peace had little ground for either optimism or 
despair. Something no doubt of solidity had been accom- 
plished. The League had established itself on firmer 
foundations than at one moment seemed possible. It had 
become a visible rallying point for internationalism against 
the most dangerous and virulent manifestations of nationalism 
and militarism. This was a very important fact in a Europe 
where large masses of the population still remembered the 
wat and were not anxious to endure another. Before the 
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war, whenever any dispute arose between two nations which 
concerned or could be represented to concern their “ honour 
and vital interests,” those who urged their own country to 
submit the dispute to mediation, conciliation, or arbitration 
were always in a weak position against the statesman pursuing 
a nationalist policy. They could so easily be represented to 
be anti-patriots and utopians; there was so little pacific 
public opinion to which they could appeal and no visible 
point around which they could rally it. This was no longer 
the case in the early part of 1930. There were now hundreds 
of thousands of persons in all European countries who had 
at least some vague appreciation of the results of international 
anarchy and were vaguely pacifist. They knew that the 
League of Nations had been set up with the object of prevent- 
ing war and that it contained an elaborate machinery for 
settling disputes without war. Many of them were even 
aware that their own country had signed a treaty on 
August 27, 1928, in which it had “ solemnly declared ” that 
the High Contracting Parties “‘ condemn recourse to war for 
the solution of international controversies, and renounce it 
as an instrument of national policy in their relations with one 
another.” These hundreds of thousands of ordinary men and 
women approved of the League of Nations and the Pact of 
Paris, in so far as they understood their objects to be the 
prevention or “ outlawing ” of war. They wanted peace and 
they wanted the League and the Pact to be used for the 
keeping of the peace. And statesmen, it seemed, could now 
no longer afford to disregard this pacific public opinion, nor 
could they ignore or flout the Leagve or the international 
system of which the League had become a symbol. 

At the beginning of 1930, then, it was possible to say 
that the foundations for a century of peaceful development in 
Europe had been laid. The twentieth century had at least 
been given a chance of developing a system of international 
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relations under which states would no longer look upon 
wat as the ultimate solution of international controversies 
and as a convenient instrument of national policy. On the 
surface, too, the European political situation seemed, after 
ten years of bitterness and injustice and unreason, to have 
taken a turn for the better under the influence of a new 
spirit in the relationship of France and Germany. The Final 
Protocol of the Hague Conference accepting the Young 
Plan had been signed on August 31, 1929, and the last French 
and Belgian troops had evacuated the Rhineland on 
November 30, 1929. With the occupation question settled 
and the reparations question on the way to settlement, it 
was not altogether unreasonable to hope that the process of 
liquidating (as the Communists might say) the nightmare of 
the Versailles Treaty had at last begun. 

Nevertheless, there were, as I pointed out in my article, 
factors which must temper the optimism of any pacifist who 
was taking a long view of the European situation. I laid 
stress upon two such factors: first, the fact that nearly all 
the statesmen directing the policy of nations regard inter- 
national questions from the old nationalist standpoint and the 
League itself merely as ag instrument of national policy ; and 
second, the fact that, though among ordinary people there is 
a very widespread desire for peace and support of the League 
of Nations, the desire is vague and dim and there is nowhere 
anything like an informed public opinion which at any 
particular moment and on some important question can 
throw its weight upon the side of pacific internationalism. 
The events of the past three years can have left the pacifist 
with very little optimism and have already shown the 
impossibility of building up a pacific international system 
upon the policies of nationalist statesmen and the vague and 
sentimental pacifism of the electorates. 

Between the beginning of 1930 and the middle of 1932 
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one of those rapid changes in the international kaleidoscope 
has taken place which are so dangerous and so difficult to 
deal with because they are not due to any particular cause. 
Despite the fact that the reparations question, so threatening 
to the economic recovery of Europe and to the world’s 
peace, has faded into the background, the general international 
situation has never since the war been so menacing. This is 
due, no doubt, partly to the continuation of the world slump 
and to the accumulative effect of years of economic distress. 
But it is also due to a shift in the political psychology of 
Europe. The old nationalist ideas and policies which pro- 
duced the pre-war system of the Triple Alliance and the 
Entente are once more rapidly gaining ground, the influence 
and appeal of the League have steadily declined, and the 
whole system of international co-operation and_ pacific 
settlement which was being built up after the war is in the 
utmost jeopardy. The ordinary Englishman hardly realises 
the extent of this deterioration and with what dangers it 
threatens his own complacent head. It is not possible to 
discuss international politics with any intelligent German, 
Austrian, Frenchman, or Belgian for ten minutes without 
hearing the remark: “ We are back again in 1914.” And the 
remark is not made rhetorically ; it is made in the tone of 
sober despair in which people who live on the continent of 
Europe and are not Nazis, Fascists, or Communists are 
accustomed to discuss politics. Back again in 1914! Imagine 
what that really means. It means that sooner or later Germany 
and France and Belgium will find themselves once more 
involved in the “ inevitable ” war and will almost certainly 
draw into it Italy and Poland and the satellite States of the 
Balkans, if not Russia. And what about Great Britain and 
the Dominions ? How many people in this country can say 
what our commitments and obligations are under the treaties 
which we have signed from the League Covenant to Locarno ? 
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The treaties were signed and the obligations were assumed on 
the understanding that the League system of pacific settlement 
and disarmament was established; no one five yeats ago 
would have imagined that we should be “ back again in 
1914” with the League Covenant and the Locarno Treaty 
hung like albatrosses round our necks. And can any one, 
with a knowledge of contemporary history, feel sure in his 
heart that a British Government, advised by its Committee 
of Imperial Defence and admonished by Lord Beaverbrook 
and the Daily Mail, would not find once more that honour 
and interest and scraps of paper require that the people of 
this country must take their place—on one side or the 
other—in the next Great War ? 

I have said above that this deterioration in the international 
situation and temper of Europe is difficult to deal with 
because it is not due to any particular cause. But it is possible 
to examine some of its most important manifestations during 
the last three years and so perhaps to determine some at 
least of the causes. Looking back over this period, it seems 
to me that the movement away from the system of international 
co-operation and pacific settlement has manifested itself most 
clearly in (1) the immense growth of Hitlerism and the 
establishment of the von Papen Government in Germany ; 
(2) the failure of the League of Nations with regard to 
disarmament ; (3) the failure of the League to deal hitherto 
with Japanese aggression in Manchuria ; (4) the foreign policy 
of the National Government of Great Britain and its attitude 
towards the League. These four manifestations are, indeed, 
not isolated events ; they are all of them intimately connected 
with one another, and, as is always the case in great political 
changes, the important events are in part cause, in part effect 
of the movement away from internationalism and peace 
towards nationalism and war. A moment’s detailed con- 
sideration will show the truth of this. Let us begin, for 
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instance, from the disarmament problem which, more than 
any other single question, is the pivot of the movement 
away from international government and peace. In the first 
paragraph of this article, the system of internationalism 
which it was intended to set up after the war was defined as 
“an association of disarmed states, pledged by treaty under 
no circumstances to resort to war, to settle their differences 
and disputes by process of law or international conciliation, 
and to promote and regulate their common interests by 
common action.” The adjective “disarmed” before the 
word “states” is not a descriptive frill, it points out an 
essential condition for the working of any international 
system which eschews war. The notion that Great Powers, 
like France, Germany, Britain, and Japan, having armed 
themselves with battleships, tanks, heavy guns, bombing 
aeroplanes, and poison gas against one another, perpetually 
egged on by their generals, admirals, armament makers, and 
Navy Leagues not to fall behind in the everlasting race to 
become stronger than the other fellow, the notion that these 
armed Great Powers, openly relying for their security upon 
their armies and navies, will then quietly settle down in an 
international system which can only work if no Great Power 
resorts to the use of its army or navy as an instrument of 
national policy and all of them look for security to the 
machinery of pacific settlement and a common obligation to 
resist an aggressor—such a notion is fantastically absurd. It 
is not possible anywhere in this world, as the ordinary man 
has long ago discovered and stated in his proverbs, to have 
it both ways, to eat your cake and have it, and it is not possible 
in international politics. If security in Europe is to be based 
upon armaments, France looking for security to the strength 
of her army, Britain to the strength of her navy, and so on, 
no pacific system, whether based on the League or any other 
organisation, is possible ; and vice versa, if security is to be 
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pooled and based upon some such international system as 
the League of Nations, then the nations must disarm. The 
world can choose between armed nationalism and disarmed 
internationalism ; it cannot have both at the same time. 
That this is true and that the last chance remains to 
Europe of making its choice between peace and war, the 
events of 1932 must, one would imagine, have made clear 
even to the blindest of politicians. For twelve years the 
Great Powers have never made an honest attempt to obtain 
the beginning of a general measure of disarmament by 
agreement. Having disarmed Germany, the victorious nations 
were, in fact, pledged to negotiate through the League an 
agreement which eventually should apply the same measure 
of disarmament to themselves. Up to the middle of Jast 
year the proceedings in the League’s Preparatory Commission 
and later in the Disarmament Conference itself have been a 
revolting farce. The Governments allowed a disarmament 
conference to be controlled and directed by their “ experts,” 
their generals and admirals, who spent twelve years proving 
to the world that the measure of disarmament applied to 
Germany could not be applied to themselves and that no 
weapon could be abolished, for every weapon, from a 
bombing aeroplane to a 25,000-ton battleship, is a defensive 
weapon. Time and again during this period the German 
Governments, one after the other, have made their own 
position perfectly clear on the subject. They were prepared, 
they said in effect, to come disarmed into a system of disarmed 
internationalism ; but that meant that the victorious Powers 
must honestly begin disarming and apply to themselves, 
according to the pledges which they had made at the signing 
of the Peace Treaties, the same measure of disarmament 
which had been imposed upon Germany. There must be 
equality of status in disarmament, for Germany was not 
prepared to remain for ever the one disarmed State in a 
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system of armed nationalism. Here the choice before the 
world was plainly stated. You cannot have it both ways ; 
you cannot have an international system based upon the 
League, while the members of the League sworn never to go 
to war remain heavily armed and each relies upon its huge 
army or huge navy to protect its honour or enforce its vital 
interests. A fortiori, it is fantastic to believe that in the midst 
of such a system it is possible to keep one single Great Power 
permanently disarmed in the middle of this heavily-armed 
world of nations. 

The refusal of the Great Powers to agree to any measure 
of disarmament for themselves has been one of the chief 
causes of the growth of Hitlerism in Germany and the rise 
to power of von Papen and von Schleicher. The Briining 
Government explicitly stated at the Disarmament Conference 
that it would accept all the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles and even more drastic measures of disarmament, 
provided that they were made of general application; it 
offered to scrap the “ pocket battleship”; but it declared 
that “ the German Government cannot accept a Convention 
unless its provisions are equally applicable to Germany and 
other signatory powers.” These statements were ignored ; 
nothing was done to meet the German case ; and the Briining 
Government gave way to the Nationalist Government of 
von Papen. At first, the von Papen Government took pre- 
cisely the same line as all the German Governments which 
had preceded it. On July 22 it repeated the offer that had 
been made in February by the Briining Government. But 
this time it was coupled with a threat that Germany would 
leave the Conference if her claim was still ignored. Thereupon, 
though Germany had been pressing her case upon the Allies 
and the Conference for months and years, Sir John Simon 
coolly rebuked her representative for “introducing” the 
subject late in the last day of the General Commission! It 
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was hardly surprising that after this Germany left the 
Conference. 

Sir John Simon’s performance on this occasion was 
characteristic of his attitude and that of the National 
Government on the whole disarmament question. They 
bear a heavy responsibility for the failure of the Conference. 
Their whole policy has been negative and obstructive. They 
have given no real support to any proposal from that of 
Mr. Hoover downwards which might serve as a basis for 
getting to business. With the largest and most powerful 
navy behind them, they have talked sanctimoniously as if 
they had already disarmed and that it was now the duty of 
other nations to do the same. “Advised ” by their naval and 
military “ experts,” they have opposed the abolition of tanks 
and battleships. Up to November of this year they were 
opposing the abolition of big guns. They have obstructed 
the movement in other countries towards the abolition 
of air forces. They are even proposing a programme of 
replacement of capital ships. And when at last frightened 
into facing facts by the withdrawal of Germany from the 
Conference and the certainty that if other nations do not 
disarm Germany will rearm, France has made, at the 
eleventh hour, proposals which might really lead to dis- 
armament, Mr. Baldwin begins a speech in the House of 
Commons, which is intended to define British policy, with 
the “warning” words: “Disarmament, in my view 
will not stop war; it is a matter of the will to peace.” 
No sane man has ever said that disarmament will stop war. 
But it is certain that war will never stop unless there is 
disarmament. It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. 
Baldwin and the National Government that they might show 
their own will to peace by agreeing to a measure of disarma- 
ment which would apply to their own as well as to other 
countries and that the rest of the world not unreasonably 
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assumes that their refusal to disarm is an index that they have 
not the will to peace. 

A pacific international system under which war is really 
renounced and all states are pledged to common action and 
the use of a common international organisation for settling 
disputes and protecting one another from aggression, whether 
that machinery is the machinery of the League or any other 
international organisation, requires that states shall comply 
with their obligations and not arm themselves in order to 
impose their own will upon their neighbours. The British 
Government, by refusing to disarm, has shown that it has 
not the will to peace, which Mr. Baldwin rightly considers 
so important, and that it is determined to rely upon the 
strength of its navy and air-force and not upon the League in 
international relations. By doing so it is forcing things back 
into the pre-war state of affairs in which every Great Power 
aimed at arming itself to the point at which it was stronger 
than its neighbours. The new armaments race has already 
begun in Europe with the announcement of the von Papen 
Government that Germany will not remain the only disarmed 
state in Europe. The whole League system has been shaken 
by this failure in the Disarmament Conference, but the evil 
has not ended there. In the Japanese—Chinese question the 
League system received another staggering blow. The action 
of Japan in Manchuria and Shanghai was a resort to armed 
force in order to impose her will upon China. It was 
characteristic of the pre-war system and absolutely incom- 
patible with any system of pacific internationalism. It was a 
breach of the League Covenant. It is at least extremely 
doubtful whether Japan would have embarked upon this 
adventure, unless she had calculated that the Great Powers, 
France and Britain, would almost certainly not themselves 
comply with the obligations of the Covenant and help China 
to resist aggression. Their behaviour at the Disarmament 
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Conference had already advertised the fact that their Govern- 
ments had no intention of putting into practice the system of 
pooled security to which they were pledged under the 
Covenant. Events proved that if Japan acted on the 
hypothesis that the French and British Governments would 
not comply with their treaty obligations, she was correct. 
Nothing could show more clearly the dangerous state of 
muddled ignorance into which the public is lulled by those 
who direct the country’s foreign policy than the fact that 
Sir John Simon could congratulate himself and the House 
of Commons on Great Britain’s alleged reputation for always 
honouring her signature to international treaties at the very 
moment when he and the Government were evading their 
obligations both with regard to the Manchurian question and 
disarmament. 

It is not surprising that under these circumstances the 
influence of the League has greatly declined and the ordinary 
person is losing faith in it. The League, however, is not an 
independent entity or a personality which can act by itself or 
can be a force for good or evil in international affairs apart 
from the Governments which are represented upon its 
organs. The League is composed of the states members of 
it and its actions are determined by the Governments of those 
states. It will do this or do that according to the trend of 
thought in Sir John Simon’s head or M. Herriot’s or according 
to the thoughts which the people of Britain or France induce 
those two statesmen to think when they are sitting on the 
Council. The original intention of the League was to sub- 
stitute for the system of armed nationalism a system of 
disarmed internationalism, renunciation of war, pacific 
settlement, and pooled security. The machinery for working 
this new system has been created ; it is there ; but it will not 
work of itself, it will not work if the statesmen sitting on 
the Council are thinking in terms of war and force and not in 
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terms of peace and of their obligations under the Covenant. 
The failure of the League is due to the fact that the people 
are content to send statesmen to Geneva who are thinking 
in terms of Bismarckian policy, the Evening Standard and the 
Daily Mail, the Navy Leagues, War Offices, and Admiralties 
of Europe. 

An indication of the rapid progress which we are making 
towards the next world war can be found in the increasing 
violence and openness of attacks upon the League by those 
who, like Lord Beaverbrook, are definitely in favour of a 
system of armed nationalism. The attitude of these people is, 
at any rate, more consistent and intelligible than that of a 
good many quondam supporters of the League. There are 
many pacifists who seem in the past to have felt towards the 
League the kind of patriotic sentiment which people feel 
towards their country, their school, and their favourite 
football team. Some of them resent any kind of criticism of 
the League. Others, finding their hopes disappointed and 
observing the League’s depressing record in the Manchurian 
and disarmament questions, seem to feel a personal resentment 
against the League and are now almost as scornful of it as 
Lord Beaverbrook and his school. This attitude is, of course, 
entirely unreasonable and is itself an example of the fact, to 
which I referred, that there is hardly any informed public 
opinion upon international affairs. The League is simply a 
political organisation, machinery for working a system of 
pacific internationalism. It is not a person to be blamed for 
shortcomings or failure. If it has failed, its failure is due 
either to the fact that its machinery is faulty or that it is 
not properly used by the Governments of the States which 
are members of the League. There is no reason to believe 
that the organisation and machinery of the League are 
perfect, but there is every reason for believing that it is good 
enough of its kind to develop a new era of pacific inter- 
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nationalism in the world if those who use it use it honestly 
and in the spirit of co-operation and peace. And it is certain 
that if the world is not to be subjected to another period of 
armed nationalism and war, even if we were to scrap the 
League, we should have to establish in its place a similar 
organisation for common action and pacific settlement. If 
we want to know where to place the blame for the League’s 
failure, we must look to the governments of the Great 
Powers and to the peoples who send nationalist govern- 
ments to Geneva. And part of the blame rests heavily upon 
the shoulders of internationalists and pacifists. The League 
and any other system of disarmed internationalism implies 
some form of pooled security. It is impossible to believe that, 
in the present condition of the world, states will cease to 
trust for security to their own armies and navies and will 
settle down peacefully in an international system, unless they 
can feel reasonably sure that they will be protected by 
common action against aggression. What exactly that 
common action should be may be a subject of argument, 
but that an alternative to armed nationalism requires that 
every state should assume some obligations to stand by the 
side of the victim of aggression and to resist the aggressor 
is indisputable. The failure of the League is partly due to 
the fact that pacifists in this country have not honestly faced 
this dilemma. We have, in fact, assumed obligations of this 
kind both under the Covenant and under the Locarno Treaty, 
yet the public are ignorant of their meaning, pacifists prefer 
not to think about them, and responsible statesmen and 
irresponsible journalists and newspaper proprietors speak and 
write openly as if there can be no question of our honouring 
them. What possible chance has the League or any other 
international system of working under such conditions ? 

As I write, the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference 
has before it the French proposals and now the British 
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proposals. It looks as if Sir John Simon’s proposals are a 
very skilful “answer” to the French. They are capable of 
being represented to the people of Great Britain as a genuine 
offer to disarm ; in fact, they propose that certain disarmament 
measures shall be taken which the War Office and Admiralty 
consider will be most advantageous to us in the next war. 
For instance, the Admiralty wants to abolish the submarine 
and retain the capital ship and Sir John Simon proposes to 
retain the capital ship and abolish the submarine. That 
way lies not disarmament, but war. It is not true, I daresay, 
that any person in Europe consciously wants war, and it is 
certain that the vast majority in every country do not want 
war and are in favour of an international system of peace 
and disarmament. But great political movements which end 
in great wars proceed by strange and drifting ways against 
the wills and interests of the vast majority of mankind. They 
happen because statesmen and governments pursue objects 
incompatible with peace and because ordinary men have 
neither the knowledge nor the will to force their statesmen 
and governments to pursue objects and policies incompatible 
with war. But it is just as easy for the currents of history to 
drift or its wheels to turn in one direction as in another. If 
the British Government, ignoring its War Office, its Ad- 
miralty, its Committee of Imperial Defence, and its Navy 
League, went into the Conference at Geneva and announced 
that it accepted the French proposals in principle as the basis 
for working out a Disarmament Convention, that it would 
abolish capital ships, submarines, tanks, heavy guns, and its 
ait force, provided that other countries would do the same, 
not only would it have overwhelming support from the 
people of the country, but it would immediately make the 
wheels of history turn—in the opposite direction from that 
in which they have been turning during the last three 
years—in the direction of peace. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 
GERMANY 


By Proressor M. J. BONN 


I. 


N a dark day, in November 1918, just when the 

German people had begun to realise that they might 

lose the war, in the successful ending of which they 

had believed so far, the entire German political 
system collapsed. Germany became a Republic, not because 
a victorious Republican party had defeated the Monarchists, 
but because Monarchy had vanished. The vacuum was 
filled provisionally by a more or less harmless imitation of 
the Russian Soviet system, until the National Assembly 
constituted a parliamentary government and by the 11th of 
August 1919 produced a constitution. 


The Constitution was based on Western patterns. A 
single-chamber parliament was created, elected by equal 
franchise for men and women above 20 years. Members 
did not sit for single constituencies, but were chosen on the 
proportional system, for huge areas, each 60,000 votes 
entitling a party to a seat. The government was entrusted to 
a Cabinet, chosen from Parliament, and responsible to 
Parliament ; but Parliament was not to be omnipotent. A 
President, elected for seven years, represented the. Reich’s 
formal sovereignty. He chose the Chancellor, appointed the 
Ministers, signed treaties and commanded the army. His 
position was something between that of the American and 
of the French President. He was entrusted with certain 
important functions (§48) which he could exercise against 
the States (Lander) forming the Reich, as well as against 
the individual citizens. His emergency decrees had to be 
communicated immediately to the Reichstag, which could 
insist on their being withdrawn. Germany did not cease to 
be a federal union, but the position of the member States 
was changed considerably ; they had been somewhat like 
the States forming the United States; after the revolution 
they resembled rather Canadian provinces. 
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The Constitution like most things German was elaborate 
and cumbrous. It might have worked fairly well under 
ordinary circumstances. But the legacies of the war saddled 
the German Republic with problems which would have 
tested the strength of the greatest statesman. Their handling 
was left to comparatively untrained men. For political 
parties in pre-war Germany had had the power to criticize 
and even to paralyse governments; they could not turn 
them out or insist on the formation of a government which 
enjoyed their confidence. Having been kept away from 
responsibility, they found it difficult to work the parliamentary 
system. 

' That was partly due to the great number of parties. All 

political parties of pre-war Germany revived, most of them 
under new names. The Conservatives called themselves 
Deutschnationale Volkspartei, the National-Liberals Deutsche 
Volkspartei, the former Radical-Liberals became the Demo- 
crats; the Socialists, though maintaining their old name, 
had split into two wings, the moderate Socialists and the 
more radical (independent) Socialists. When they combined, 
the place of the Independents was taken by the Communists, 
who stood for the Soviet idea, and began to play the game 
all over again which the Socialists had played in their early 
days, before they had gathered strength: by voting against 
all governments, and by refusing to enter any government 
coalition, they eliminated themselves from all political 
influence, whenever a majority independent of their votes 
could be found. Later on, when their strength had grown 
considerably, they could prevent the formation of a govern- 
ment by an unholy alliance with opposite parties. Finally 
the Centre, the Catholic party, changed its designation to 
Christliche Volkspartei, but has long ago returned to its old 
name. 

So far, no party ever gained sufficient votes to form a 
majority government. Even in 1919, at the height of the 
Socialist movement, both Socialist parties combined held 
no more than 43.9 per cent. of all seats. And the Nazi party 
(National Socialist), who proudly claim to represent the will 
of the German people, never polled more than 37.8 per cent. 
For this splitting up proportional representation is mainly 
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responsible—apart from the growth of all sorts of ephemeral 
small parties—as under its sway the shifting of even a 
considerable number of votes does not produce a real land- 
slide. This being the case, coalitions had to be formed by 
parties often holding contradictory views. Though the 
practical work done by governments brought the members 
of the Cabinet and the representatives of different parties in 
the Reichstag closer to each other, this softening of political 
antagonism never reached the country. The masses could not 
very well understand why the enemy in yesterday’s election 
was to be the trusted associate in to-day’s government. And 
the opposition took good care to suggest that bribery, 
corruption and place hunting were the only possible ex- 
planation. 

The various coalitions have been held together by 
common necessities and by certain common political views. 
The main lines of German politics were laid down by the 
need of carrying out the political, financial and economic 
conditions of the Treaty of Peace. Whatever parties’ 
combination was in power, the same lines of policy were 

ractically adhered to. And the opposition, especially the 
Nationalistic opposition, found an excellent battle cry in 
a hollow fight against the terms of peace which the govern- 
ments had to carry out. The other tie binding the different 
coalitions was political. The Socialists, the Democrats and 
the Centre, who formed the so-called Weimar Coalition, and 
ruled Prussia for eight years without a single crisis, were 
thorough-going believers in the Republican and democratic 
principles of the Weimar Constitution, the other parties 
either did lip-service to it, when there was a chance of 
getting into power, or remained anti-parliamentarian 
Monarchists. 

The necessity of coalitions unhinged, so to speak, the 
parliamentary system: the party leader who entered govern- 
ment immediately ceased to be a party leader; the party 
chose a new leader, whose main chance to distinction lay in 
pressing a policy of his own on a government in which the 
party was represented. The dualism, which parliamentary 
government was supposed to abolish, was revived. Govern- 
ments were weak and parties became exacting. Moreover, 
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economic issues had come to the forefront. Whilst parties 
still clung to their political designations, they had become 
the exponents of economic interests. The Socialist party 
stood for the interests of the employees; the Nationalists 
were mainly the exponents of the old feudal agrarian interests 
and of some branches of big business. The Deutsche 
Volkspartei, notwithstanding Stresemann’s leadership, was 
under the sway of Western industrialists. Fortunately, 
political and economic demarcations overlapped, and pre- 
vented the alignment in two economic parties. For under 
present circumstances these parties would have been a party 
of the Haves and a party of the Have-nots, and a direct 
class struggle might have been unavoidable. 

Something of that sort went on all the time, even when 
the surface of political life appeared quite smooth. Under 
a democratic government the power of the voters is with the 
many ; the power of wealth is with the few. The latter are 
naturally frightened of being outvoted. For some time they 
used the Constitution rather cleverly. Owing to the in- 
experience of the new leaders and the disappearance of the 
old governing class, the leadership of the nation seemed to 
have fallen into the hand of big business. It ended ignom- 
iniously in the huge inflation catastrophe, and the fact 
remained that as long as democracy existed, it could always 
assert itself and outvote the few. A return to the old order 
of things was impossible, but Italian Fascism seemed to show 
a way out. And the German form of Fascism was evolved 
by the Nazi movement. 


II. 

The Nazi (National Socialist) movement started as early 
as 1919 in opposition to Marxian Socialism. It may well be 
doubted whether its chief ever understood the true meaning 
of the Marxian theories, for his great strength is emotionalism 
rather than intellectualism. His main objection to Marxism 
was its supposed internationalism, its pacifism and its theory 
of class warfare. The bottom conceptions of the Nazis are 
“tribal” ; the unity of a homogeneous race is their starting 
point and their main object; it must not be broken by 
internecine struggles. The development of German political 
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parties into economic interests had prepared the soil for the 
Nazis. The people not exclusively interested in economic 
issues, especially the young men and the women, saw in 
Hitlerism a movement making for national unity, which the 
sectional efforts of economic parties were threatening to 
break. Parliamentarism, it seemed to them, frittered away 
the national strength; the advent of a heaven-born dictator 
would return it to the nation. Hitler is a lineal descendant 
of the Pan-Germans who rose amongst the German Bohemians 
in the nineties of the last century, when they realised that their 
ruling position in Bohemia had gone for good. In the same 
way in which the soreness about the lost ascendancy drove 
these Germans back to racial consciousness, the iniquities 
of the Peace and the humiliation of the after-peace provided 
the Hitler movement with the driving force of national 
indignation. The reparation burden which made itself felt 
in the daily life of every German man or woman was justified 
in the Treaty of Peace by the responsibility for the outbreak 
of the war, which Germany had been forced to acknowledge. 
Moral indignation and economic opposition could easily 
be combined and quickly directed against the various German 
governments and the parties supporting them, who had to 
undergo the thankless task of rebuilding Germany under the 
shadow of defeat and under the pressure of foreign control. 

The initial success of the movement was mainly due to 
the great gift for agitation in Hitler, who is a spellbinder of 
the very first rank. Protestantism in pre-war Germany 
existed in the form of a State church which did not appeal 
to people’s sentiments. Church and State combined prevented 
the spread of dissenting movements. There were very few 
sects, and those mostly local, and little “ revivalism.” But 
the human soul in Germany is not very different from what 
it is in other countries. And when misery and hopeless 
hunger are stalking the land, the soil for revivalism is pre- 
pared. The Hitler movement is a kind of revivalist movement. 
It would be easy enough to draw some parallels with the 
Salvation Army, or compare its hero to Billy Sunday, whose 
talks about Heaven and Hell put people in a trance. The 
fear of lost souls, the yearning after a saviour, which have 
brought forth religious movements in other countries, have 
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produced a political party in Germany whose claim to 
exclusiveness is thoroughly religious. A Billy Sunday need 
not be an Oliver Cromwell. But in a country which has had 
a great military past, it is quite natural that Billy Sunday 
should strut about like a great general, and that his followers 
clank like Ironsides rather than crawl as sinners along the 
saw-dust trail, as happens in countries with mere civic 
traditions. And the primitive Christian Communism which 
lies at the bottom of most sorts of revivalism is clearly 
visible in the Hitler movement, too, whenever its chief has 
not to consider the big business interests who originally 
supported him. They saw in it a body-guard against Socialism 
and especially Trade Unionism, which is much more disturb- 
ing to some practical business men on account of collective 
bargaining than Communism. They were willing to ignore 
Hitler’s hazy Socialist manifestations as mere bait for the 
masses and felt secure in their hold upon him. They helped 
to start the movement financially. They were quite sure that 
Hitler, if he ever became a dictator, would do what they 
asked him to do—most practical people’s notion of a dictator 
is a man who carries through his plans ruthlessly, at the 
behest of the people who pull the wires. 

The central social event in Germany after the war was 
inflation on an enormous scale. It ruined completely the 
German middle class, who had been the backbone of the 
Liberal parties as well as the steadying element in the country. 
The main gainers were the agricultural and the manufacturing 
interests, who got rid of their debts and who succeeded very 
cleverly in throwing the responsibility for the social dis- 
integration of the middle class on the working class, who had 
scarcely profited by it. Their profits did not last. The sense 
of security, which the war had diminished, but which had 
grown again when peace was made, was undermined com- 
pletely, especially after the false prosperity created by foreign 
loans had collapsed in 1930. The German people as a whole 
love stability and order. Progress and technical development 
are not unwelcome, provided they are carried out in an 
orderly way. Now, stability had gone completely, and 
technical progress had run amok. After the defeat the nation 
had looked for guidance to the big business men who were 
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to lead them from the quagmire of politics to the safe ground 
of business prosperity. The great crisis has shown in 
Germany, as it did in other countries, that captains of 
industry who cannot run their own business at a profit are 
scarcely fit to lead the nation. It was easy enough to blame 
the different reparation settlements for the outbreak of the 
great crisis, and to hold governments who had concluded 
them responsible for them; the feeling remained that 
business leadership quite as much as parliamentarism had 
failed the nation. The masses turned away from their 
admiration of business, especially after the great bank failures, 
which could easily be ascribed to the influence of international 
finance and Jewish machinations. The end of Capitalism 
seemed to have come. 

All the time the idea of personal leadership, which had 
been so successful in Italy, was assiduously propagated by the 
opponents of parliamentary democracy. Two divergent 
elements, a religious and a military one, were fused in it. 
For the leader is either God’s choice, the saviour who will 
lead his people from the Egyptian bondage into the land of 
Canaan, and his people follow him, because he speaks with 
the voice of God. Or he is of military origin, the great 
warrior, the general whom his people follow blindly, not 
only because they have learned to trust him on account of 
his success, but because discipline and obedience are the 
supreme virtue which are inculcated in the soldier, 
regardless of success. 

Though the German people have had a great military 
tradition, and though their military instinct and their sense 
for military subordination have always been very strong, 
anti-militarism under the old regime was extremely powerful. 
The Socialists, most of the Liberals and the bulk of the 
Centre saw in militarism their chief enemy and fought their 
main battles against what they considered militarism, i.e., 
the encroachment of military methods on civil life. The 
Treaty of Versailles and the treatment dealt out to Germany 
in the aftermath of the war have almost completely done 
away with this spirit, especially amongst the young people. 
When foreign governments prevent a proud nation from 
having a system of conscription, its best members will 
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hanker after it, even though they don’t like it. The German 
youth, whose fathers often enough disliked militarism 
violently, are longing for it because it is forbidden. They 
are not even allowed to play at soldiers. They cannot go to 
the colonies, because none is left. They cannot emigrate, 
because frontiers are barred. They flock to the universities 
in much greater numbers than they ever did before, and they 
know that there are no careers for them: there are about 
40,000 candidates for the 10,000 jobs depending on a 
university examination which fall vacant every year. Many 
of them come from families who have been well-to-do in the 
past, or enjoyed at least a modicum of independence. They 
now must compete in many walks of life with the children of 
the masses, who have encroached upon their privileges. 
There is no security for them anywhere, and no visible 
outlet. Naturally enough they listen to the fervent call of a 
leader who promises them to take them from the land of 
bondage, who puts them in uniform, organises them, even 
supports them to a certain degree, and asks them to march to 
victory. They wallow in his flowery emotionalism, depicting 
parties and party governments somewhat in the way of the 
evangelist who describes hell as a place filled with lakes of 
burning brimstone, and he pictures their political future 
in the manner of the great itinerant preachers as a paradise 
to which all good Germans go, provided the leader is put 
in control. 

Naturally enough, the Nazis grew from 12 in 1928 to 
107 in the September election, 1930. With their growth the 
problem of their leader became rather complex. They are a 
teally national party, in so far as they embrace many vocations, 
many creeds—notwithstanding their Anti-Semitism there are 
even a few Jewish sympathisers amongst them. They are 
swayed by a common emotional impulse ; but the different 
groups composing them have opposing interests. The bulk 
of the voters ate probably more or less Nationalistic Com- 
munists, who come from the uprooted classes. The Nazis 
have failed to make a serious inroad on the Marxian front. 
Quite the contrary; Socialists and Communists combined 
are probably quite as strong as they have ever been since 
the revolutionary fever abated. But they have eaten up 
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completely the middle class, especially the Liberals of various 
shades, with the exception of the Catholic middle class, still 
clinging to the Centre. And they have made a considerable 
inroad on the Conservatives too, the Deutschnational 
Volkspartei, whose numbers have fallen from 103 in 1924 
to 73 in 1928 and to 41 in the September election, 1930. 
There are land owners amongst the Nazis who want to get 
rid of their debts, and small capitalists who hope for a return 
of their savings, most of which they lost in lending to the 
same agrticulturalists. Though they have been trying to get 
an economic programme, it is full of contradictions; as a 
party must be which is composed of the most divergent 
groups and is united only by national emotionalism and a 
belief in leadership. 


Their real importance in the present German situation 
does not lie in their numerical strength, nor in the capacity 
of their leaders ; but in two facts of quite a different order : 
on the one hand a great many people in all parties, who 
condemn their methods and who have rather a low opinion 
of their leader, admire the impetus of the movement. This is 
especially true of certain official and military circles, who 
consider the bellicose aspect of the movement a national 
asset in connection with disarmament questions. 


The other decisive fact is the existence of a numerically 
powerful Communist party. It gives the Nazis the chance 
for posing as the saviours of the existing order of things ; 
though they are probably far more dangerous to it, in as 
much as their ranks are filled with impatient men of action 
who are not worried by economic theories. The Communists 
as well as the Nazis are enemies of the parliamentary State. 
When they combine they make parliamentary government 
impossible, even if all other parties were willing to join in a 
coalition government. Since the summer election no majority 
is possible without the Nazis, and as the Nazis objected so far 
to the parliamentary system and believe in minority rule— 
since their numbers have grown they are not as strong on 
that point as they have been before—the real issue of 
German politics was how to get the Nazis into a parliamentary 
combination. 
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III. 
The Nazi party started as an anti-democratic minority 
atty. Their aim was a dictatorship, wielded ruthlessly by 

the leader as in Italian Fascism. Their main political ideas 
were closely related to those of the old military and 
bureaucratic set, who worked for a return to an autocratic 
State, a government not dependent on parliament for its 
existence. It was the form of government Prince Bismarck 
had exercised. But even he had failed. He wasted his 
tremendous energy in a twenty years’ struggle with the 
Reichstag. He left a constitution which none of his successors 
could handle, and which had left unbridged the gulf between 
government and parliament. 

Parliamentary government was possible in the Reichstag 
of 1928, but only by means of the “ great coalition,” em- 
bracing Socialists, Democrats, Centrists and People’s party. 
This coalition broke up in 1930, partly under the strain 
put upon government by the necessity of accepting the 
Young plan, but partly because influential elements thought 
the moment had come to change the constitution by an 
interpretation of the constitution. The difficult financial 
situation was presumed to constitute a state of emergency 
which entitled the President to pass emergency decrees. 
Dr. Briining was appointed Chancellor, with the object of 
restoring financial order, if necessary without parliament. 
He failed. For his interpretation of the Presidential emergency 
powers under §48 irritated the Socialists very much and made 
them veto the emergency decrees, the withdrawal of which, 
under the constitution, the Reichstag could demand. He 
dissolved the recalcitrant Reichstag in the vain hope of 
getting a majority for his conservative policy. He failed 
completely. He could not beat the Socialists, and the Nazis 
increased from 72 to 107 members. And German credit 
received a huge shock by the childish panic starting from the 
frightened middle class. But in this crisis Dr. Briining learned 
the wisdom which distinguished him ever afterwards. He 
remained in office and succeeded in passing a great many 
very important laws. Establishing a budget equilibrium, he 
faced successfully the strain of the bank crisis and the collapse 
of the £ and prepared everything for the successful solution 
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of the reparation problem in Lausanne and the disarmament 
= in Geneva. For whilst he issued emergency decrees, 

e always succeeded in getting a majority when the decrees 
were presented to the Reichstag. He had been appointed as a 
“Conservative.” But very few real Conservatives were 
left ; for the growth of the Nazis made the remaining group 
of Nationalists almost as violent as the Nazis. Old-fashioned 
Prussian feudalism was willing to combine with the primitive 
Communism of the Nazis as both opposed parliamentarism. 
To keep going, Dr. Briining had to rely on the conniving 
support of the Socialist party, whose influence the wirepullers 
had wished to destroy when they made him Chancellor. 
To do this, he had to fight the Nationalists and the Nazis 
more and more outspokenly. Having started as a candidate 
for a veiled dictatorship, he became the champion of a 
reformed parliamentary democratic system. In the end he 
fell by a kind of coup d'etat, prepared by the same people 
who had made him Chancellor. 


The President had been re-elected (April, 1932) by the 
votes of the Socialists, Democrats and Centrists, with the 
help of a good many indifferents, in opposition to Hitler and 
the Nationalists. But after the Prussian election he decided 
on the inclusion of Nationalists and Nazis in a government, 
and when Dr. Briining refused he was dismissed. 


The original conception of the new government 
Papen-Schleicher was to bring about a combination of the 
Nazis and the Centre, in support of a Presidential Cabinet. 
They wanted to get away from parliamentary control and to 
have an authoritarian government. They were not opposed 
to some sort of dictatorship ; but they did not want Hitler 
to assume it, for they did not consider him very efficient. On 
the other hand they wanted him to share responsibility. 


The Prussian elections (May, 1932) had broken the old 
majority of the Weimar coalition; but a deadlock had 
issued. Nationalists of all sorts and Nazis could turn out 
the Braun coalition government, with the help of the Com- 
munists. On the other hand the Braun government could 
just “hold on,” if the Communists did not vote against it. 
But without a combination of the Centre with Nazis and 
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Nationalists, no stable government in Prussia was possible 
any longer. As Prussia controlled the police in three-fifths 
of Germany, the government of Prussia was essential for the 
government of the Reich. As the Communists were willing 
to let the Prussian government go on as a provisional 
government, the Nazis seemed defrauded of the fruits of 
their victory, especially as the Centre refused all dealings 
with von Papen. The Papen government, hoping to conciliate 
them, ousted the Prussian government by an emergency 
decree and appointed a commissioner to govern Prussia. 
They used the opportunity for reorganising the Prussian 
administration and the elimination of good republican 
officials and for the preparatory amalgamation of Prussia 
and the Reich. They dissolved the Reichstag, by arguing 
that it no longer represented public opinion. So they had 
two months till the meeting of the new parliament. But their 
plan miscarried. The Nazis, swoln by victory—they had 
got 230 seats—wanted the complete control of the State. 
They did not want to play second fiddle in a Presidential 
Cabinet, dominated by the feudal old Prussian interests. 
They refused co-operation and suddenly discovered that they 
were a democratic party, aspiring in a legal way to complete 
parliamentary ascendancy. They even began to negotiate 
with the Centre about the formation of a parliamentary 
majority Cabinet in Prussia and especially in the Reich, where 
Centre and Nazis combined could form such a government. 
The groups believing in Presidential government—they were 
mainly in the ranks of the rather diminished German 
Nationalists—did not want a return to parliamentary govern- 
ment ; nor did they want a Nazi dictatorship. They wanted 
to use the President’s emergency powers not only to interpret 
the existing constitution but to change it if possible into a 
kind of government by divine grace in the hands of the 
President, who was to name his successor in his will But 
since the growth of the Nazis Monarchism in Germany is 
not very strong. Plebisciterian Caesarism may be an enemy 
to a parliamentary democracy; it is a worse enemy to 
Monatchical legitimism.? 


1 A few days ago a law was passed making the President of the Supreme Court the 
President’s Substitute, until a new President is elected. 
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The Papen government produced a rather ingenious 
series of economic and financial emergency measures, which 
caught the fancy of the more stable bourgeois element, it 
went on headlong and headstrong with constitutional 
experiments. Having failed to get the support of the Nazis, 
it dissolved the new Reichstag for fear of having its decrees 
annulled, without much hope of getting a majority at a 
new election. In fact, they did not wish a majority. They 
preferred a state of affairs in which Nazi and Communist 
eliminated themselves and made majority rule impossible, 
thus giving them the best justification for their high-handed 
methods of ousting parliament. 

But they had miscalculated the strength of public feeling. 
The South German governments sided with the deposed 
Prussian government and sued the Federal government in 
the State Court. And though the judgment of the State 
Court stretched the meaning of §48 considerably, it flatly 
told the Federal authorities that they had trespassed against 
the constitution. 

The new election in November 1932 gave a double 
success to the Papen government: the Nazis lost over 30 
seats (196 against 230); thus the legend of their automatic 
growth was destroyed. And Nazi and Centre combined 
could no longer form a majority government. But this 
triumph was mainly negative. The supporters of the govern- 
ment had grown from about 40 to 60. The Communists had 
gained 15 seats. They held 100, and the Socialists held 121. 
Communists and Nazis combined had nearly a majority. 
The Nazis, moreover, had turned completely against the 
feudal attitude of their former Nationalist friends. They 
had become a Radical party for good. Broadly speaking, 
Germany now has a parliament in which over 60 per cent. 
call themselves Socialists. After long pressure Herr von 
Papen resigned, with the clear object of returning if a par- 
liamentary government could be formed. This happened 
to be the case when Hitler again refused to shoulder 
responsibility. He was probably right in assuming that a few 
traps had been laid for him when he was asked to form a 
parliamentary majority government. A really strong man 
would have grasped the power and argued about restrictions 
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afterwards. As a result of this refusal the first signs of a 
revolt in the Hitler camp are visible. 

But though Hitler failed, Herr von Papen and his friends 
did not succeed. No majority government was indeed 
possible. Some sort of Presidential aetgan had to 
be formed. It could be a fighting Cabinet, made for the 
purpose of antagonising parliament and of forcing con- 
stitutional reforms in an unconstitutional way. This was the 
object of the Nationalists, who wanted to destroy parliament- 
aty government for good. Or it might be an emergency 
cabinet, trying to get a majority later on. When Herr von 
Schleicher, who had been responsible for the formation of 
the Papen Cabinet, was made Chancellor the second alternative 
was chosen. His Cabinet was a conciliation Cabinet. He 
is trying to get the support of the majority parties and has 
given up constitution-mongering. Just as Briining learned 
wisdom only after his first performances as dictator, so it 
seems Herr von Schleicher may do. He cannot get the 
support of the Communists, but he is trying to make the 
Nazis participate in his government. He has been successful 
so far in producing a struggle in the Nazi camp between the 
supporters of a policy of co-operation and the intransigent 
groups. The struggle is not yet decided, but there 1s a 
feeling all over the country that the Nazis are no longer a 
danger to society. This is shallow optimism, for the dis- 
ruption of the Nazis may strengthen the Communists. 

In any case the first effort to restore the old order of 
things has failed. But the struggle is not yet over. For the 
time being Herr von Schleicher has shown that he is not a 
Monk. But the real issues lie far deeper. The German 
constitution was not the result of an intense constitutional 
struggle spread over many years. It was the by-product of 
acollapse. A Republic without Republicans, and a Democracy 
without Democrats had to be improvised. The battles 
which preceded the making of constitutions in other 
countries have followed the constitution in Germany. Until 
the elements which would have opposed the German 
constitution when it was made, if they then had been 
thoroughly organised, have spent their strength in attacking 
and reforming it, there will be no lasting constitutional peace. 
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By LEon Bium 


AM indebted to the Political Quarterly for the proffered 
[iit of its columns. It allows me to try to represent 

to the most enlightened English opinion what my friends 

and I have, for so many years, been accomplishing in 
relation to French public opinion, to render more precise 
and intelligible to one nation, the sentiments, the thoughts 
and the emotions of another. 

It is evident, since the May elections which reversed the 
parliamentary majority, and more thoroughly than was at 
first expected, that the actual political situation in France 
appears in a different light. The proofs of this change are 
so precise and so conclusive that it would be tedious to 
enumerate them here. But it is much more difficult to 
determine in what degree the electoral verdict has expressed 
a transformation in public opinion. Actually, since the war 
ended, the same phenomenon has shown itself in France as 
in the other countries of Western Europe ; collective thought 
and national feeling have been subjected to a movement of 
flux and reflux, to periodic and contradictory oscillations. In 
1919 round the name of Clemenceau, in 1928 round the 
name of M. Poincaré, confused and complex coalitions are 
seen to which one can, with no controversial intention, 
apply the epithet “ reactionary ” in the sense that they mark 
a kind of backward movement, a desire to return to con- 
ceptions and political formations which belong to the past. 
In April, 1924, and last May, the reflux brought back to 
power the parties which were in power on the eve of the 
war, parties of the advance guard whom universal suffrage 
returns with a mandate for bold and determined reforms. 
But below this coming and going, below these surface 
agitations, the great mass of opinion remains relatively 
unchanged, immovable as the deep mass of the ocean beneath 
the storm. And, as one recedes from the tempest of the war, 
one perceives more and more clearly that they are recovering, 
ot even, in spite of appearances, that they have never ceased 
to maintain their former equilibrium. 
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The significance, the real importance of the May elections 
in France, is, in my opinion, that they have indicated the end 
of the period of superficial disturbances, and the beginning 
of a relatively stable poise. Far from expressing a meta- 
morphosis, a revolution of opinion, they show a return to 
normal political life, of which the development was pro- 
ceeding with an almost regular rhythm during the twenty 
yeats before the war. If the parties known as “the Left,” 
radicals and socialists, have clearly prevailed, it is because 
France, as a whole, has remained a democratic nation, 
inspired by the principles of the French Revolution, believing 
progress to be the indefinite extension of those principles. If 
the ideas of pacificism, of the organisation of peace or of 
disarmament, round which actually the electoral battle was 
fought, have rallied a determined and enthusiastic measure 
of support, it is because France, as a whole, has remained 
a pacific nation. 

This assertion may perhaps astonish an English reader. 
But I beg him to believe me and, above all, not to think that, 
in writing for a foreign public, I am in any way giving a 
bias to my true opinions. I ask him not to judge French 
opinion by the French press, of which he sees only incomplete 
extracts, chosen as a rule with a definite purpose. The 
Frenchman is a great newspaper reader; the peasant reads 
a paper every day; the working-man often reads two or 
three a day. But I know no country where the press exercises 
so little influence on public life as my own, nor one in which 
so unreal a picture is given of collective opinion. I can 
give a simple and at the same time topical proof of this. If 
the great French press reflected a true picture of public 
opinion, or if it really influenced it, the elections of last May 
would have resulted in a striking and crushing victory for 
Tardieu’s Government. 

Neither should one look for the interpretation of modern 
France, of the real France, in memories of the France of 
other days. Certainly France in the past loved war. One of 
her kings was able to say on his death-bed, “I have loved 
war too much,” without those terrible words casting a 
shadow on his name. The epic of the soldiers of “’An II.” 
temains in the archives of the Revolution. Half-a-century 
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of our history, as Victor Hugo said, is intoxicated by the 
Napoleonic legend. Generations of children have been 
brought up to the sound of “ sonorous trumpets and joyous 
drums.” I myself, who was born just after the defeat of 
’70-71, remember having handled a rifle in the grounds of 
my school, and I remember that this represented the word 
“revenge” to our adolescent minds. All this is true, and 
which of the great European nations in the past has differed 
in this respect from ours ? But it is also equally true not only 
that France wants peace, but that she loathes, she execrates, 
war. I cannot see one political party in France which would 
dare to affront popular conviction on this point. I do not see 
one French politician, not even the worst “ nationalist,” 
who, on the floor of Parliament, or on the platform of a 
public meeting, would dare to cast a doubt on the pacific 
desires of the nation, or suggest a reservation on his own 
part. Whoever dared to divulge or unmask, under any form 
whatsoever, the secret intention of directing French 
politics towards a bellicose initiative, would immediately be 
thrown out, swept out by a tide of anger and revolt. Speaking 
of the party with which I am most familiar, that is to say, 
the party to which I belong, it is for ever purged of the idea, 
precisely related to the revolutionary epic, which, for 30 
years, had such a hold on the imagination, to know that war 
conceals a liberating force, a revolutionary power. Modern 
socialism professes, unanimously, that peace is necessary to 
it as much as it is necessary to peace. And, I repeat, it is in 
the name of peace that French nationalism itself carries on 
its campaigns. 

For here is the strange paradox: it is horror of war, or 
more exactly the fear of war, which too often leads France 
away from the real road to peace. What is to-day the style 
of a nationalist publicist or orator ? He will no longer say, 
“war is a necessary instrument for the growth and enrich- 
ment of nations,” or “‘ war is the inevitable and unavoidable 
result of national competition,” or “war is the crucible 
wherein the supreme virtues of humanity are manifested.” 
Actually such statements would no longer be tolerated by 
any French audience; the townsman, the labourer, the 
peasant, would all reply to this kind of thing with the same 
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indignant anger. No, he would say: “ The whole of France 
wants peace. But she is not alone in the world. Her desire 
for peace is not shared by every nation. She is surrounded 
by the hatred of some, by the mistrust and the jealousy of 
others. ‘Those who think only of revenge, of vengeance, 
those whom her greatness offends, plan her fall in secret. 
How, then, can we give up our arms ? We, be it understood, 
will never start a war. But the only method of avoiding war 
which others plan against us is to remain strong...... ‘sf 
And so the oratory of the nationalists themselves is a kind 
of homage, sometimes sincere, sometimes hypocritical, 
rendered to peace. 


I realise that this language, which even in France is 
finding less and less sympathy, is completely unintelligible 
outside our frontiers. What can France fear with her powerful 
army, her formidable stock of modern machinery, supported 
by her military alliances ? Who, then, can be the enemy she 
fears and who could for a moment contemplate fighting her ? 


It is here, however, that I would ask the English reader 
to make an effort, and in a way I feel I have a certain right to 
ask it, having often submitted my French readers and 
audiences to more difficult tasks. Let him consider that in 
the matter of collective psychology, as in the matter of 
individual psychology, effects can long survive causes. I 
am not trying to gloss over the errors and faults which 
French governments before 1914 may have committed, but 
I assert, as a witness, that in the years which immediately 
preceded the war of 1914 the mass of French public opinion 
lived in anticipation, in the fear of German aggression. This 
fear, directly related to the recollection of the war of 1870, 
still exists. I freely admit that its causes have now disappeared, 
and that Germany to-day is not in a state to renew attack, 
but precisely thus the effect still survives the causes. This 
state of affairs is not reasonable, I agree, but here we are out 
of the domain of reason, we are in the presence of a 
“psychosis ” which similar circumstances have produced in 
the same way in every nation. To give only one instance, 
the fear of Napoleon hung over Europe many years after 
his internment at St. Helena, many yeats ‘after his death. 
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The combination of this “ psychosis ” with the national 
desire for peace, and even with the desire for a special 
reconciliation with Germany, provides the key to all the 
peculiarities, to all the contradictions of French politics for 
the past 13 years. It shows that always, during the periods 
of reactionary flux as during the periods of democratic 
reflux, under the actions of MM. Millerand and Tardieu as of 
MM. Briand and Herriot, concessions and important advances 
have constantly been made toward the pacification of 
Europe and toward a Franco-German reconciliation; it 
shows that these advances or concessions have at the same 
time been retarded or changed by a sense of hesitation, of 
mistrust, of apprehension which exactly expresses the 
“ psychosis.” I should add that those collective “ psychoses ” 
are cured by time and by the appropriate treatment. But 
adverse fate has too often decreed that when the treatment 
began to take effect it should abruptly be interrupted by 
unfortunate circumstances. Our continuous propaganda is 
only beginning to repair the ravages caused by the brutal 
succession of political events in Germany, by the terrible 
progress of racialism, by the annulment of the republican 
constitution, by the menaces of military dictatorship and 
imperialist restoration. The series of interna] revolutions 
which, in a great many European countries, have substituted 
vatious forms of autocracy for republican parliaments or 
constitutional monarchies, have not produced less formidable 
reactions. For the great majority of French opinion believes 
that there is a close connection between the cause of peace 
on the one hand and the cause of liberal institutions on the 
other, the control freely exercised by parliaments and public 
opinion. I believe also, by the way, that this feeling is deeply 
rooted, that wherever dictatorship triumphs there is danger 
of war, and I go so far as to say that if all the countries of 
Europe i in 1914 had been ruled by a democratic monarchy 
of the English type, or by a republican parliament of the 
French type, the world war would probably have been 
avoided. 

The same considerations explain the position taken up 
hy French :public opinion regarding the most important 
political event or these last months; I mean the claim to 
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“Equality of status ” formulated by the von Papen Cabinet. 
Everybody in France agrees that the unilateral disarmament 
of Germany and of other vanquished powers was conceded 
and laid down in the Treaty of Versailles, as the prelude to 
general disarmament. When Herriot announced this point 
in one of his recent speeches at Gramat I do not remember 
one serious criticism in the press or one word against it in 
Parliament. Everybody was equally agreed that a situation 
such as that created by the Treaty of Versailles is essentially 
temporary and precarious, and would not be prolonged 
indefinitely beyond the circumstances out of which it arose. 
There is, therefore, no opposition to the principle that 
Germany, a full member of the League of Nations, should 
regain in every respect her right to full equality with the 
other European nations. Let it not be thought that the 
Treaty of Versailles is in France an object of pious veneration; 
quite the contrary, it is the subject of banter, the ordinary 
Frenchman treats with humour every sort of mishap which 
he is obliged to bear. Only the principle of equality of status 
once recognised, anxiety concerning French security inter- 
venes. If Germany is given the status of equality, well and 
good, but she must not increase her military strength, she 
must not recover and foster the power of future aggression. 
In other words, the German claims to equality must not tend 
in the smallest degree, under any pretext whatsoever, to the 
re-armament of Germany. And I must add, in connection 
with this point, the position of the advanced democrats, and 
even of the socialists, coincides with that of the average 
Frenchman. For neither do we admit that the claim to the 
ptinciple of equality, to which we cling without the least 
reservation, can be solved reasonably by the re-armament of 
Germany. We do not wish anyone to meddle with the dis- 
armament of Germany precisely because it is in our eyes the 
beginning and the pledge of general disarmament, to which 
we are more and more closely inclined, and because every 
attempt at “equalization” by the partial re-armament of 
Germany really leads to the “ quantitative” and “ qualita- 
tive” race for armaments, that is, to new dangers leading 
to wat. 

If one considers clearly this state of opinion, one can 
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understand at the same time to what conditions pacifist and 
socialist propaganda in France is subjected. We should, | 
believe, have wasted time and trouble if we had made a 
frontal attack on this desire for “security,” which is so 
deeply rooted in the French mind, if we had been forced to 
prove that it was absurd and pointless, without rational or 
actual justification. We desire, on the contrary, to clarify 
this collective feeling, or, more exactly, to turn it in the 
direction of ideas which can give it real satisfaction. Tire- 
lessly we have explained to French opinion that true 
“security,” in its double material and psychological sense, 
that is the physical impossibility of attack and the psycholog- 
ical consciousness of that impossibility, can no longer in any 
way reside in armaments, nor even in a superior strength in 
armaments, a strength always precarious and variable, and 
that, on the contrary, the accumulated pressure of armaments 
has, in the end, inevitably weighed the scale of history on 
the side of war. “ True security” cannot be obtained by 
the nations, save by the general acceptance of arbitration and 
disarmament, the obligation of arbitration having the effect 
of eliminating force as a method of adjusting international 
disputes, disarmament having the effect of ensuring that 
arbitration will come into play, of guaranteeing its sanctions. 
A disarmed nation, or one whose armaments have been 
sufficiently reduced, will not be able, unless under the influence 
of madness, to break the international law, to flout the judge, 
to ignore the sentence; and the case of Japan and the 
Manchurian dispute shows us, on the other hand, the 
impotence of international judgments against an armed 
power that knows the strength of its arms. 

In the organization of the law concerning disputes, the 
progressive reduction of armaments tending towards general 
disarmament, the mutual control of international obligations, 
lie the effective means on the one hand of placing a practical 
obstacle in the way of the possibility of attack ; on the other 
hand, of developing in the nations the feeling that they are 
protected against this possibility, and consequently that their 
“security ” is assured. And when the collective need of 
“ security ” finds itself threatened by the danger of Germany 
re-arming, the solution of this particular difficulty will come 
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from the general principles which I have just laid down. 
Germany has a right to equality, to parity, in military as 
well as in all other matters. But equality must be reached, 
not by a progressive increase in her military strength until 
she attains the level of the over-armed nations, but by a 
progressive reduction of other military forces, particularly 
those of France, to the level of the disarmed nations. When 
the quantitative reduction of effective armaments, and above 
all the qualitative reduction of materials, has placed all 
atmies in a position where they cannot initiate attack, and 
has made it impossible for an isolated nation to resist the 
legal, political, and moral pressure of the international 
organization, then equality will be re-established between the 
nations, and all will feel themselves really equal in “ security.” 

Every one knows what are the general principles, the 
usual methods of conducting pacifist and socialist propaganda. 
I can sum up this work with a formula. France wants peace 
and she is nervous about her “security.” We have been 
forced to make the need for security not the enemy but the 
ally of the desire for peace. We have tried to bring together 
towards the same goal two powers which have for too long 
been enemies. We have largely succeeded in this, and the 
electoral campaign of May has been decisive in this respect. 
Formulas, which our nationalist adversaries denounced only a 
few years ago as offensive both to commonsense and patriotic 
feeling, have to-day become political commonplaces, and 
ate used indiscriminately in the vocabulary of all parties. It 
only remains for French opinion, or rather for French 
governments, which are being pushed by public opinion, to 
translate it with a little more courage into action. 

There is no doubt that this campaign of popular education 
Owes a part of its efficacy to the economic crisis which, in 
France as in all other European countries, strikes at and 
threatens every interest—and this is the final point to which 
I now wish to draw attention. 

In France, as in the rest of Europe, the economic crisis 
has determined two series of consequences of a distinct and 
ever contradictory kind. On the one hand, states, following 
the example of individuals, have obeyed the most elementary 
reaction provoked by the instinct of self-preservation. Each 
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state, as well as each employer, has endeavoured to save his 
own skin regardless of his neighbour; it has sought a 
refuge, a funk-hole, a selfish retreat in the protectionist laws, 
continually reinforced or altered, as the crisis itself increased 
or changed. Isolating its own cause from the common cause, 
seeking for itself small methods of privileged safety, diverting 
as much as possible of the worst consequences of the 
universal catastrophe to its neighbour, these have been 
unconscious actions rather than premeditated designs on the 
part of ministers of state as well as the heads of industry. 
There is no need for me to point out that to this first series 
of reactions are due the tariff duties which are in process of 
infecting the entire world. And I am not sure that the 
decisions made at the Imperial Ottawa Conference—decisions 
of which French opinion, always badly informed, has not 
fully realized the importance—can altogether escape this 
criticism, even though they apply to a great Empire and not 
only to one country. But, on the other hand, for opposite 
reasons, the crisis produced in France, as in all other 
European countries, the feeling of international solidarity. 
While each state was doing its best to shield itself alone from 
the effects of the crisis, to diminish for itself, even at the 
expense of its neighbours, the consequences of the crisis, 
yet a very simple but novel and even powerful idea took 
hold of the public imagination. This very simple idea arose 
from the depths of reality, like mist from the bottom of a 
valley. It was that a universal crisis produced universal 
consequences, and also could only admit remedies of a 
universal kind. It was that effective solutions must be sought, 
not in the clash of egotistic interests, which injure each 
other in their conflict, but in co-ordinated work, in collabora- 
tion, in mutual help. The thought, once aroused, arrived at 
the nature and origins of the crisis: disorganization of 
> insufficiency of the power of consumption. But 

ow regulate production, how stimulate the circulation of 
goods, how expand purchasing power if not by means of 
international regulation based on confidence and international 
co-operation ? From this state of mind was bound to come 
the idea of great world conferences, like that held a few 
months ago at Lausanne, like that which is due to take place 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN FRANCE 


in London within a few months—unless it should again be 
adjourned ! 

I fully realize that to these conferences will come states 
of which none can have a completely clear conscience when 
it thinks of what it has just done in the way of selfish 
protection. But nevertheless, none of them will fail to 
appear, so powerful is the collective will behind them, and 
perhaps it is even more powerful in France than anywhere 
else. But every collective effort in the realm of economic 
organization implies a parallel effort between the nations for 
pacification and consequently for disarmament. It is im- 
possible to conceive collective effort, collaboration, mutual 
aid between nations who continue to arm themselves one 
against the other. One cannot at the same time trust and 
mistrust, help and suspect, establish an economic peace and 
prepaxe a military war. Such obvious truths possess a power 
of penetration which, in the end, nothing can resist, and I 
can affirm that in France they are steadily gaining ground. 

In this picture, broadly outlined, of public opinion in 
France on the morrow of the May elections, I would not 
wish the English reader to find an excessive optimism. 
Every man who is mixed up in public affairs is necessarily an 
optimist. As old Quizot one day said—and Jaurés was fond 
of quoting these words—“ the pessimists are the spectators.” 
Iam, however, owing to my party, too accustomed to fighting 
against the tide of the majority, whether in Parliament or in 
the country, to be open to the accusation of a too partial 
complaisance, and it is this which perhaps constitutes the 
value of the evidence which the Political Quarterly has been 
good enough to ask of me. I hope that it will help a great 
nation to obtain a more precise and exact idea of another great 
nation. Prejudice and misunderstanding are, like the spirit 
of egotism and war, survivals of the old world that we want 
to re-make. Between nations as between individuals, it is 
necessary to understand in order to love, and to know in 
order to understand. 
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THE IMPORT OF THE AMERICAN 
ELECTIONS 


By OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD 


HE United States has just witnessed the profoundly 
impressive spectacle of a people rising in its wrath 
to clean house, to turn out of office an adminis- 
tration it considered to be guilty, and doing this 
by a majority unprecedented in its history. Never was there 
a sweep more thorough or more discriminating, and, as such, 
it is heartening to all believers in democracy. This is the 
simple truth, even if the wave of indignation which over- 
whelmed Herbert Hoover and his party is not to be 
interpreted as the awakening of liberalism, as it seems to 
have been by a portion of the London press, or as the 
manifestation of a desire to turn to a new political philosophy. 
It represents primarily only a jumping from the frying pan 
of Republicanism into the fire of Democracy at a time when 
both parties are practically alike in principles and policies. 
None the less it was the expression of a sound and proper 
instinct to clean house, to make clear the popular unrest, 
dissatisfaction and unhappiness, and to demand a better and 
more faithful administration of the government in Washing- 
ton. The voters did not stop to consider that neither of the 
major candidates offered a genuine plan for economic 
recovery, or a liberal programme to deal with the great 
problems that lurk behind the depression. They knew that 
they had to tear down before they could build up. To retain 
Mr. Hoover was impossible. Since the voters could not be 
interested in Norman Thomas, the Socialist candidate, they 
could do nothing else than what they did—elect the 
Democrats. 
It must not, however, be thought that it was merely the 
depression which brought about the Republican disaster. 
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True, every panic or depression that we have had has driven 
the party in power out of office; even the victory of 
Samuel J. Tilden in 1876 (of which he was illegally deprived), 
the first Democratic victory after the Rebellion, is to be 
ascribed to the depression of 1873, and not to the corruption 
and misconduct of the Grant Administration. It is plain that 
any Democrat, save perhaps Alfred E. Smith, because of his 
religion, would have won this election, and that any 
Republican Administration would have been turned out. 
But this only tells part of the story. Examine the returns and 
you cannot escape the conclusion that above and beyond the 
depression the electorate had tried the Hoover Administration 
and found it wanting, that a good part of the tidal wave 
was due to loss of confidence in the President himself, and 
that the electorate did not vote in blind anger alone. Never 
before was there as much splitting of tickets. Thus the 
electors in New Hampshire chose the Republican candidate 
for Governor, but declined to re-elect Senator Moses, long 
one of the most prominent Republican Senators in Washing- 
ton. In Connecticut the electors chose the Democratic 
candidates for Governor and United States Senator, and then 
elected only Republicans to the lesser offices. In New Jersey, 
they voted for Mr. Roosevelt, but elected a Republican 
Senator ; in that State there were so many split ballots that 
the returns were not announced until early in the morning 
hours, something without precedent. In the city of New 
York, where there was a mayoralty election in addition to 
the choice of Governor and other State officials and the 
President, nearly 300,000 voters tried to write in the name of 
the Acting-Mayor, although Mr. McKee had not been put in 
nomination by any party, did not wish to run, and was urged 
by only one daily newspaper. Elsewhere in the country 
Senator Smoot of Utah, Senator Jones of the State of 
Washington, and Senator Watson of Indiana, all three men 
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Republicans who have dominated the Senate for years, were 
peremptorially retired to private life. The voters knew what 
they wanted, and expressed their wishes unmistakably. 
Finally, in some cases Republican candidates for Congress 
ousted sitting Democrats—-this in the middle of a Democratic 
tidal wave. All in all, some 6,000,000 voters switched from 
the Republicans to the Democrats. 

This fluidity of the voting, this extraordinary exhibition 
of independence and readiness to cast off party ties, is one of 
the most heartening phases of the result. Doubtless many of 
those who switched to Mr. Hoover were not originally 
Republicans, but voted for him in 1928 because of opposition 
to the personality, or the programme, or the religion of 
Alfred E. Smith. None the less there were multitudes who 
in this election left the Republican Party for the first time in 
their lives. It is true, too, that independent voting has been 
increasing for yeats past, which is in extraordinary contrast 
to the conditions prevailing, for example, in the elections of 
1884 and 1888, when it was considered a species of treason 
to leave the party to which one’s father and one’s grandfather 
had belonged. But surely there has never been as much 
shifting, or such varied motives for shifting, as in this year 
when innumerable Democrats voted for Mr. Hoover because 
they lacked faith in Mr. Roosevelt’s steadfastness of character, 
while Republican multitudes went to Mr. Roosevelt, and 
Socialists actually voted for Mr. Hoover on the ground that 
his election would best insure the bringing down of the 
existing social order! This growing refusal to abide by 
party lines is a tremendous gain for our political life. Once 
you find that you can cut your party ties without anything 
happening to you, you are bound to have the temptation to 
do it again and again, which in time will make easier the 
rise of that new political organisation, be it liberal or labour 
or socialist, of which the country is in such dire need. 
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Beyond question the radio is entitled to the credit for 
part of this change, perhaps next to the depression. President 
Hoover cannot allege that he was misrepresented to the 
electorate, or that it was impossible for him to reach the 
voters. Because of the increased use of the radio he talked 
directly to many millions of Americans. Never before has 
the radio been in so many homes, and never before, I believe, 
did Americans listen so carefully to the speeches of all sides. 
We have thus gone far beyond the days of a narrowly 
partisan press that printed only its own side of the case, and 
did its best to suppress the views of the other. After having 
declared that he would only make a couple of speeches in 
the whole campaign, the President threw his dignity to the 
winds. In the last weeks of the battle he left the White 
House, let the government run itself, sent nearly all of his 
Cabinet members on to the stump, as well as at least two of 
his most prominent Ambassadors, and showed himself from 
the back-platform of his special train often enough to arouse 
the envy of any advance agent for a circus—once making 
23 speeches in 15 hours. Even from the train his voice 
penetrated to the bulk of his fellow-countrymen, in cities, 
in towns and villages, on the plains, and in the mountain 
fastnesses. So practically the entire people heard him, 
weighed his arguments, measured his defence, considered 
his pleas that he was in nowise to blame for the crisis or the 
extent of it in America, and that the responsibility for all 
our misery rested squarely upon Europe. The greatest of 
juries listened and found him guilty, and with him they 
swept out of office the whole crew of third-rate Cabinet 
officers, and fourth- and fifth-rate politicians with which, to 
the amazement of observers, this “great engineer” had 
surrounded himself, although he was without previous 
political affiliations or close political ties. 

Even with the depression, it would not have been im- 
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possible for an able, rugged, frank, and personally attractive 
President to convince the electorate that he was above all 
else devoted to the common weal, that from the outset he 
had really laboured to save the plain people. Mr. Hoover 
came into office as free from pledges and promises as one 
could well be. The very magnitude of the Electoral College 
vote of 444 to 87, by which he was elected, put him in a 
position above and beyond all the politicians, for these 
figures were at that time unprecedented. He thus had a 
great bank account of the confidence and good will of the 
American people, and especially of the American women, to 
draw upon such as had never before been placed to the credit 
of an Executive. Within four short years he had so dissipated 
this magnificent fund of trust and friendliness that his name 
was a by-word, and there came to him an experience without 
parallel in our history—of being hissed and booed as he 
went around the country. It is not possible to recall similar 
treatment of a Presidential candidate for re-election—or of 
any President. In Detroit the demonstrations were so hostile 
that the President could not conceal his agitation. When 
he came to New York the police for the first time refused to 
give to the press the route the President would take from 
the rail-road station to his hotel, and thence to the Madison 
Square Garden at which he spoke. He entered his hotel 
surrounded by military and naval aides and Secret Service 
men in unprecedented number. Even on election day as he 
drove through his own State of California, from San Francisco 
to Palo Alto, the press associations reported that he was 
alternately applauded and booed. Politically he blundered 
from the beginning to the end of his administration, but never 
more so than in the last weeks of his campaign when, with 
defeat staring him in the face, he plainly lost his head, and 
descended to attacking his rival by name, even to the extent 
of excoriating him because as Governor of New York he 
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had not suppressed the gangs in New York City, with which 
Mr. Roosevelt has no more connection than has Mr. 
MacDonald with the enforcement of order in Glasgow. His 
speeches cost him votes by the thousands. Curiously enough 
they helped Mr. Roosevelt and hurt the Socialist candidate, 
for the reports from Republican sources that Mr. Hoover’s 
personal campaign was turning the tide led hundreds of 
thousands, who had intended to vote for Mr. Thomas, to 
switch their votes at the Jast moment to Mr. Roosevelt to 
make sure of Mr. Hoover’s defeat. 

The President even declared that if his rival were chosen, 
and the latter’s “‘ dangerous ” political philosophy endorsed, 
gtass would grow in the streets of our cities, and that the 
whole course of our national life would be injuriously 
affected for a century to come. Only Congressman James M. 
Beck, of Pennsylvania, who is not unknown in England, 
surpassed the President in silliness when he declared that a 
Democratic victory “ would convert this proud Republic 
into a bastard imitation of the Soviet regime in Moscow.” 
The fear motive was used by the Republicans in every 
possible way. Manufacturers by the thousands deliberately 
tried to stampede their employees into voting for Mr. Hoover 
by threatening to close their factories the day after election 
should Mr. Roosevelt be chosen. This worked well in 1924, 
but failed utterly this year, which was the more remarkable 
in view of the existing dread of all who are employed now 
that they may be turned off tomorrow. They apparently felt 
that conditions could not be worse under a new regime. The 
Democrats, who for once far out-manceuvred the Republicans, 
dispelled any remaining fears in the business world by 
inducing Mr. Owen D. Young, of the General Electric 
Company and the Young Plan, to make a strong plea for 
Governor Roosevelt just before the election. While probably 
ninety per cent. of our big business men voted for Mr. 
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Hoover, they did so without enthusiasm for him, and often, 
as in the case of the bankers, with anger toward him because 
of his demonstrably false statement that the United States 
was on one occasion within two weeks of slipping off the 
gold standard. 

To these big business men the result of the election is 
undoubtedly a severe blow. President Wilson repeatedly 
charged that “our government has been for the past few 
years under the control of heads of great allied corporations 
with special] interests.” Through their control of the party 
machine and their contributions to the campaign chests 
these men have really moulded and directed the course of 
American political life. It is a shock to them now to find 
that they could neither buy nor control this election—their 
comparatively scanty funds were useless in the face of the 
irate electorate. They were completely unhorsed—at least 
for the campaign. Today they must be profoundly alarmed 
by this proof that an electorate long lulled into indifference 
to politics by our unexampled prosperity, has begun to think 
for itself politically, and that it unleashed a terrific power. 
They are probably asking themselves in their counting 
rooms: “ What if the voters should next time decide to do 
something really radical ?” They know that they themselves 
are in the worst possible repute, not only because they were 
unable to head off the depression, which has nearly wrecked 
them besides depriving at least twelve millions of people of 
their jobs and still greater numbers of their savings, but 
because of the now unveiled rascalities of such super-men of 
finance as Ivar Kreuger and Samuel Insull. They wili do well 
to regard the result of the election as a most serious warning. 

But as to the immediate future they have no reason to be 
alarmed. Bernard Shaw is right in saying that “ substituting 
Mr. Roosevelt for Mr. Hoover. ... won’t make any difference 
to anybody.” As already pointed out, despite the efforts of 
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these two gentlemen to make it appear otherwise, there was 
no real clash of differing philosophies in this campaign. How 
could there be when in the last session of Congress there 
was not a single important question upon which all the 
Republicans voted on one side and all the Democrats on the 
other ? In every case the line of cleavage was not between 
the parties, but through the middle of both. True, in this 
campaign the Democrats were unqualifiedly wet, while the 
Republicans straddled. Even so, many wet Republicans voted 
for Mr. Hoover. Mr. Hoover cried out that Mr. Roosevelt 
would do away with the sacred American system of pro- 
tection, the corner-stone of our prosperity, but Governor 
Roosevelt estopped him by announcing at Huntington, West 
Virginia, that he would never, never lower any tariffs erected 
against any country in which the standards of living and 
costs of production were lower than in the United States ! 
At only one point does the Roosevelt programme differ 
vitally from Mr. Hoover’s: in the last days of the struggle 
Mr. Roosevelt announced that he recognised the responsibility 
of the federal government to keep its starving citizens alive 
whenever private charity, local authorities, the cities and the 
States were unable to meet the need. This important utterance 
was buried within a long speech, and was overlooked by 
practically all of our leader writers. It would seem definitely 
to commit him to a federal dole, which Mr. Hoover still 
says will never, never be paid in the United States, no matter 
what the need or the emergency. 

In the matter of disarmament, aid to the farmers, and 
practically every other issue, there is either nothing to choose 
between the two men, or Mr. Roosevelt’s position is not yet 
known. He furnished no evidence whatever that he has 
really thought through a single economic problem. Indeed, 
the really vital issues were hardly dealt with and rarely 
touched on with valuable or concrete solutions. There was 
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no genuine discussion of the unemployment problem. The 
foreign issues and problems went into the background ; only 
Mr. Stimson in one able address dealt thoroughly with them. 
Otherwise, it was hard for the observer to imagine that we 
are in the least concerned with the rest of the world, or that 
our recovery will, in large measure, be determined by the 
convalescence of Europe. True, Mr. Roosevelt boasted that 
he had shown during his campaign the real way out of the 
depression. Surely no one else can be found to believe so, 

There is, therefore, no prospect that the change means 
radical alterations of the pending policy. None the less, the 
Democrats must devote themselves to finding remedies and 
improving the status of the people. If they do not, and 
recovery does not come from causes beyond their control, 
they will find themselves confronted by a much angrier 
electorate two years hence at the Congressional election, and 
four years hence when Mr. Roosevelt will have to give an 
account of his stewardship. The public will not expect 
miracles, of course, from the new President. It realizes that 
the Democrats have inherited a dreadful mess from the 
Republicans, but the signs of unrest in the country, the 
threatened hunger, farmer and bonus marches upon the 
Capitol, are proof positive that the new administration will 
not be given a too long lease of power without mass demon- 
strations. Mr. Roosevelt’s weakness lies net only in his 
easy-going nature, and his desire to agree with anyone who 
calls upon him, but also in the character of the party which 
has chosen him as its leader and made him President. Cana 
party composed of such discordant elements—the Southern 
drys, the Northern Catholic wets, and the Middle Western 
cohorts, split as they are on protection and almost every other 
issue—unite upon a programme that will be far-reaching 
and progressive ? Can it see its way forward, out of the present 
collapsing capitalism ? 
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This question is all the more pertinent since the only 
genuine outcome of President Hoover’s conference with 
Governor Roosevelt on the international debts is the proof 
that the Democrats are just as determined as the Republicans 
to compel payments. If Governor Roosevelt succeeds in 
moulding his party into a compact and workable organization, 
united upon his policies, whatever they may be, he will do 
more than could either Woodrow Wilson or Grover Cleveland. 
Neither of those distinguished Presidents could force their 
followers in Congress to loyalty in the matter of tariff 
reduction, to cite only one thing. Hence there is a widespread 
feeling, even among Democrats themselves, that the Democ- 
racy will not be equal to the task before it, particularly as to 
foreign relations. It must be remembered here that both 
Governor Roosevelt and Newton D. Baker, that former 
ardent champion of the League of Nations, abandoned their 
advocacy of American entrance into the League during the 
recent campaign. There is substantial agreement upon only 
two things: that except for Abraham Lincoln in 1861, no 
President has ever taken office in the face of a greater crisis, 
and that Mr. Roosevelt will be submitted to a severer test 
of his statesmanship than has been anyone else. He seems 
more entitled to condolences than congratulations on his 
election. 

As for the Republican Party, its wreck is more complete 
than after any previous disaster at the polls. That is not 
because the defeat was so overwhelming, but because it has 
been dying at the top for a long time past. President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, has just 
put it well in an appeal to the young and liberal elements in 
the party to take over its management. He declares that : 

The simple fact is that since the summer of 1919 the 
Republican Party, as represented by the vast majority of 
its office holders at Washington, has been moving 
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steadily toward intellectual, moral, and political bank- 
ruptcy. It has managed to get on the wrong side of 
every important question which confronts the anxious 
American people. As a result, the voting public, includ- 
ing many hundreds of thousands of intelligent and 
disinterested men and women who have always been 
Republicans, and who put country before party, have 
thrown the Republican Party organization into receiver- 
ship. 

He asserts that if the party is not given new strength and 
new spirit for another generation of public service it will 
soon pass out of existence “ because of its incapacity to face 
the future with understanding and with courage.” He then 
makes, unwittingly, the strongest argument for the death of 
the party to which he has always belonged by saying that if 
the Republicans should pass out of existence “then a new 
and truly liberal party will quickly be born, composed of the 
very best elements of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties.” That is so crying a need in our American political 
life that every Republican ought to turn to and put the party 
out of its misery. Instead, there will undoubtedly be efforts 
to regenerate an organization which is now paying the price 
of its domination for generations by absolutely selfish interests. 
These have looked upon the party not as an instrument of 
good government of all the people, but as a means of insuring 
enormous wealth to themselves and special privileges of all 
kinds. 

That is the reason why today the party is bankrupt in 
leadership, and why it has been going down hill steadily for 
decades, notably in its leadership in Congress. Hence, with 
the Hoover group eliminated by this election together with 
the reactionary Senators of the type of Messrs. Smoot and 
Watson, there is almost nobody left capable of attempting 
reconstruction. The names one hears mentioned for the task 
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such as Congressman-elect James W. Wadsworth, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, who bore the 
brunt of the battle after Mr. Hoover, and one or two others, 
are not names to thrill. Those who bear them are neither 
young nor liberal. Moreover, as the Republicans have now 
only eight governors of their faith in the forty-eight States, 
there is no likelihood of leadership coming from this source 
from which so many Presidents have been chosen. The 
drastic reduction in representation in Congress, and the 
peculiar organization of the House of Representatives makes 
it almost impossible to believe that the generals of the new 
Republican army will be found there. Of course the best 
brains, and the only unselfish courage that there have been 
in the Republican Party of late years, have belonged to the 
Progressive Republicans, several of whom in this election 
came out for Governor Roosevelt. If the party were wise it 
would place its future in the hands of these men. To do so 
would be, however, to repel every one of the big-business 
and capitalist supporters of the party. There remains only 
Senator Borah to consider. That strange personality could 
long ago have made itself dominating in American political 
life had it but had the courage and consistency to see things 
through to their logical end. His weaknesses are hard to 
analyze. He has great ability, an excellent mind, and unusual 
oratorical gifts. Yet he never rises to great heights, nor is he 
willing to burn his bridges behind him. At election time he 
hides in his little State of Idaho, and eventually turns up in 
the Republican camp, no matter what his feelings about the 
patty’s candidate. This year his sulking in his tent has made 
him appear almost ridiculous. 

Plainly there is nothing to be expected from Mr. Borah. 
As for believing that there are many young liberals in the 
party ready to come forth and take over the reins, that requires 
a great deal more faith than most political observers have ; 
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liberal elements, such as they are, must be sought elsewhere, 
There is no Theodore Roosevelt to step into the breach and 
galvanize the party into new life; the Congressional leaders 
just ousted have left no successors. Commenting upon the 
general aspect of affairs in the United States, one of our 
greatest Americans, himself a holder of one of our highest 
offices, recently declared that he considered the situation of 
the United States worse than that of any other country in the 
world. When pressed for his reasons for thinking this he 
answered that the domination of wealth and big business has 
so completely deprived us of leadership in business life as 
well as political, that it was hard to see whence salvation 
could come. It is true that our present captains of industry, 
or, as many prefer to call them, the buccaneers of Wall Street, 
are without the ability of their predecessors; that one 
searches almost in vain among the bank presidents, rail-road 
executives, and heads of great corporations for men of the 
dominating force of the earlier J. P. Morgan, Andrew 
Carnegie, James J. Hill, Edward H. Harriman, and numerous 
others. But if that is true in Wall Street, it is infinitely more 
true in our political life. Men of fine independent character 
have for generations refused to enter the public service 
because that meant subserviency either to political or financial 
bosses. The oncoming young men have turned not to the 
service of their country, but to the acquiring of wealth, and 
have usually been stunted intellectually in the process and 
made into most complete reactionaries. Is it any wonder 
that this process and these conditions have brought us to 
the pass in which we find ourselves ? Certainly there is no 
hope today of an early revival of the Republican Party. 
What then? Will the electorate, if the Roosevelt 
Administration fails to make good its promises, once more 
jump back into the frying-pan of Republicanism, or will 
there arise within four years the new liberal party of which 
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THE IMPORT OF THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS 


President Butler spoke? The answer is not easy. It will 
greatly depend, of course, upon the duration of the depression 
and Mr. Roosevelt’s personal achievements. Unfortunately 
there is no new party in sight at the present time. Despite 
its high-minded and able leader, Norman Thomas, the 
Socialist Party, to the great disappointment of all its 
sympathizers, was unable to poll a protest vote of more than 
750,000 in the entire country, although Eugene Debs obtained 
approximately a million votes in 1920. Mr. Thomas seeks 
to console himself with the thought that these 750,000 are 
dyed-in-the-wool Socialists, an irreducible minimum upon 
which the party may now build for the future. He is mistaken, 
for multitudes voted for the party not because they accepted 
its programme, but because they were determined to protest 
against both the old parties, and because they had such a 
high regard for Mr. Thomas personally. When it is con- 
sidered that Senator La Follette, running on a third-party 
ticket in 1924, a year of comparatively great prosperity, 
rolled up nearly five millions of votes, it is easy to understand 
the disappointment of the Socialist leaders that they fared so 
badly in the year of the greatest suffering and financial misery 
in our history. Those liberals who have for years been 
hoping for a revival of the La Follette Progressive Party see 
in the smallness of the Socialist vote confirmation of their 
belief that it is impossible for the Socialists to make headway 
in the United States under their present name. The electorate 
cannot be convinced that Socialism is not twin brother to 
bolshevism ; that it aims at the destruction of all private 
property, the home and the family; that it is a foreign 
importation, the creation of a German Jew, and therefore 
utterly un-American, and inherently hostile to our American 
institutions and the spirit of our Republic, is generally 
believed. 

This does not mean that if four years hence the country 
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is still in dire misery with millions of unemployed, and 
instead of a million homeless boys wandering around the 
country there are a million-and-a-half, the electorate will 
not, in its despair, then turn to the Socialist Party in the hope 
of salvation. But the chances are against this. Meanwhile, 
the leaders of the very small group of liberally-minded are 
not ready to sit back idly in the hope that they will have an 
opportunity because of the continuance of the depression. 
They wish to reconstitute a progressive party under some 
other title than Socialist. They admit frankly that their 
platform will differ only in degree from that of the Socialists, 
but they insist, undeterred by the fate of the Liberal Party in 
England and the liberal parties in Germany, that liberalism 
must be given a trial here. They would like best of all to see 
the rise of a labour party much along the lines of the British, 
but here they are blocked by the reactionary leadership of 
the American Federation of Labour. They are not much 
encouraged by the convention of the Federation which has 
just been held at which the leadership reversed its policy and 
looked toward political action, besides coming out in favour 
of unemployment insurance. Liberals have no faith whatever 
in the present high-salaried officials of the Federation. Their 
entire outlook and their policies have been wrong. Liberals 
feel that they are no more trustworthy than in 1924, when, 
after pledging their support to Senator La Follette, they 
let him down at the end. They must undergo a sea change, 
abandon their hobnobbing with the great industrialists and 
the philosophy they have heretofore followed of being 
concerned only with creating more jobs and raising wages 
before they can be counted as a trustworthy force for out 
political regeneration. 

Thus, the problem before the liberals is extremely 
difficult. They have as yet no outstanding political figure to 
build around, though the younger Senator La Follette has 
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THE IMPORT OF THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS 


recently indicated publicly that it may soon be time to turn 
to a new party. They are not possessed of means and the 
raising of funds to carry on their propaganda is almost 
impossible in this time of depression. It would be difficult 
for any Englishman to understand how extraordinarily 
difficult it is to organize a party in a land of 120,000,000 
covering such an enormous area as that of the United 
States. To reach these millions calls for vast sums of money. 
Our parties have been born out of some grave distress, it is 
true, or because of a great moral issue like that of slavery, 
or have been built around a vivid personality like those of 
Theodore Roosevelt and the senior La Follette. It may well 
be that the depression will produce both the leader and the 
platform needed—the latter may perhaps comprise the single 
plank that Americans shall not die of starvation in the sight 
of plenty. As some of us have been warning the public for 
years past would be the case, we are today paying for the 
fact that for decades past we have had only two ultra- 
conservative parties without any third party to the left to 
take up the shock which we felt must inevitably come when 
the nation got into troubled waters. The country will be 
lucky, indeed, should its revolutionary mood become in- 
tensified and its sense of outrage greater, if it then does not 
throw itself into the arms of the first demagogue who comes 
along. As Woodrow Wilson once put it: “ Don’t you know 
that some man of eloquent tongue, without conscience, who 
did not care for the nation, could put this whole country into 
a flame? Don’t you know that this country from one end 
to the other believes that something is wrong? What an 
opportunity it would be for some man without conscience 
to spring up and say: ‘ This is the way. Follow me ! ’—and 
lead in paths of destruction!” The words are as though 
written for the situation today. The Socialists believe, 
however, that there is far less danger of an American Hitler 
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than there is of a Fascist dictator. Already some of our 
captains of industry have suggested the latter. 

Plainly we are in for exciting years, and they will be 
exciting whether we begin the long climb back to what 
President Harding was pleased to call “ normalcy ” or not. 
For the American system is too badly wrecked to go much 
longer without radical re-organization. The electorate at 
least has taken the first step. Its sweeping defeat of the 
Republicans has heartened everybody who believes that it is 
possible without violent revolution to return the government 
of the United States to the people for whom it was created— 
the plain people of America. 
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THE CENTRAL DOMINATION OF 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By Witi1am A. Rosson 
I. 


T has long been evident to careful observers of English 

political institutions that central control over local 

government has been increasing rapidly not only in a 

positive or legal sense but also as an influence. The 
events of the past year are, however, particularly significant 
from this point of view and may be said without exaggeration 
to constitute a new and ignoble chapter in the history of 
local government in England. They have, nevertheless, 
received little notice in the press or on the platform, although 
the results are likely to produce a persistent and far-reaching 
effect on our public life. 


It is unnecessary to attempt here a recapitulation of the 
ptincipal causes and consequences of the national emergency 
of 1931, whose occurrence has wrought so many strange 
happenings in our midst. One thing is absolutely certain : 
namely, that the financial crisis was not even remotely due to 
any action for which local authorities were responsible. So 
far from contributing to the trade depression, municipal 
activity had effectively assisted such industries as building, 
the manufacture of electrical equipment, motor-buses, sewer 
and highway construction, and so forth. The confidence of 
the public in local government finance was manifested by the 
high level at which municipal securities were quoted even at 
the height of the emergency. The local authorities had to 
some extent even resisted the efforts of successive govern- 
ments to persuade them to adopt ill-considered schemes of 
work to relieve unemployment, although, as the May 
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Committee observed, “ the story is one of recurrent pressure 
from the central government on local authorities to put in 
hand works of a capital character with offers of ever-increasing 
grants and easier conditions.” They had wisely insisted on 
carefully-prepared plans of development covering usually a 
period of three to five years; they had never confused the 
social needs of their areas with the mere absorption of 
unemployed workers at all costs ; and, in consequence, they 
had avoided the financial excesses and economic indiscretions 
which some of the German cities had committed. 

Despite their excellent record and freedom from responsi- 
bility the local authorities acted in the most pusillanimous 
way conceivable from the moment that the order had gone 
out from Whitehall and Downing Street that panic measures 
were to be adopted. There neither was, nor is, any crisis in 
local government. But for a year and a half everyone has been 
acting as though there were, in sheeplike imitation of the 
central government. No sooner were the engines of the 
ship of state reversed with a loud crash and a violent shock, 
as a result of the complete vo/te-face on the part of the 
Exchequer and allied bodies such as the Unemployment 
Grants’ Committee towards the question of municipal 
expansion, than the local authorities themselves, instead of 
endeavouring to save as much as possible from the wreckage, 
hastened to demonstrate that they too could be relied upon 
to destroy the progress of the previous decade immediately 
on receipt of the appropriate instructions. The municipal 
development of the past ten years, formerly regarded as 
almost the only visible sign of national progress in a wilder- 
ness of decaying industries, was now shown to be almost 
criminally anti-social; and the doctrines upon which it 
rested acknowledged as grave heresies to be recanted without 
qualification or delay. 

Up and down the country little May Committees were 
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THE CENTRAL DOMINATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


hastily appointed by local authorities jostling one another 
towards the path of economy and virtue. The sincerity of the 
councils could be unmistakably inferred from their readiness 
to go ahead—or perhaps one should say astern—without 
any discussion concerning the solvency of their financial 
position or the necessity for destruction. They accepted the 
assumption, without enquiry, that reductions in expenditure 
were both necessary and desirable. With shirt-fronts bursting 
with patriotic fervour, councillors and aldermen filled their 
fountain pens and prepared to slaughter the local estimates. 
The massacre was stupendous. Thousands of items, large 
and small, ranging from great schemes such as Humber 
Bridge or the Dartford—Purfleet Tunnel, sanctioned by 
Parliament and approved by the Ministry of Health, and 
costing millions of pounds, to little routine replacements of 
worn-out equipment, were suspended or cancelled. Salford, 
which had built hospital extensions costing £197,000, decided 
not to open or equip them for the present. The Tramways’ 
Committee of Middlesbrough decided to buy only 4 more 
motor-buses instead of 8. Rickmansworth determined not to 
proceed with a scheme for the erection of 108 working-men’s 
cottages. Manchester, having embarked upon the great 
Hulme Clearance Scheme affecting 1,256 families, decided 
that only 130 cottage flats and houses should be provided as 
te-housing facilities. The Boston Rural District Council 
postponed its proposal to build an additional fever hospital, 
although the tender had been accepted. Newcastle-on-Tyne 
agreed not to consider any report from a committee involving 
capital expenditure. In Nottingham it was decided not to 
put in hand the erection of a public abattoir; in Carlisle 
that new central and technical schools and a police station 
shouid not be built ; in Lancashire that the road programme 
should be reduced by £500,000. These are merely a few 
illustrations chosen from a huge mass of similar examples. 
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Nevertheless, even all this was insufficient to satisfy those 
who are able to persuade themselves that it is desirable to 
spend more, or at least not less, on everything except 
government. The Chancellor of the Exchequer instructed the 
associations of local authorities that in order to “ lighten the 
heavy burden at present borne by the community ” they must 
“consider the whole field of local expenditure and make 
recommendations at the earliest possible date for ensuring 
reductions....” At the crack of the whip the associations 
obediently appointed a committee under Sir William Ray to 
do the Chancellor’s bidding. This committee has just reported 
with a list of proposed reductions which will effect a saving 
of about £40 millions in local expenditure at the cost of 
wreaking havoc in all the most vital municipal services, 
including housing, public health and education. The report! 
is a fitting climax to the events of the preceding year. 

The officials followed the general tendency and, where 
reductions of salary were not enforced, were eager to offer 
them as a voluntary sacrifice to the idol of Contractionism. 
The Minister of Health, using language without precedent in 
the history of his department, announced in Circular 1222 
that as regards salary reductions “‘ His Majesty’s Government 
do not think it practicable....to impose any hard-and-fast 
tule on local authorities.” ‘Impose’ is a strange word for 
the central government to employ towards the ancient 
counties and proud cities of England. Yet it is one to which 
they were soon to become accustomed, and one, moreover, 
which aroused no resentment in their flagging spirits, for no 
sign of protest was made by the associations of local author- 
ities when a little later Parliament proceeded to pass the 
National Economy Act, 1931. This statute enables the 
Government to make Orders in Council] for the purpose of 
effecting economies in regard to education, police, roads, etc., 


1 Report of the Committee on Social Expenditure. Cmd. 4200. 1932. 
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and also “for imposing duties on local authorities in con- 
nection with the administration of any such service.” The 
complete domination of local independence by national 
politics was shown by the results of the 300 Borough Council 
Elections held in November, 1931, which clearly reflected 
the outcome of the preceding General Election. For the 
first time since the war the Labour candidates were severely 
defeated in the boroughs in a straight fight between what was 
represented to be reckless Socialist extravagance on the one 
hand and sound Conservative finance on the other. Labour 
lost 416 seats, of which the Conservatives gained 338. 

The events outlined above may have good results or 
bad results, according to the point of view adopted. It is 
indisputable that they betoken a subordination of local 
autonomy to the dictates of the central power which, if 
pursued, will be the virtual end of local government. The 
complete abdication.by the local authorities of the right to 
think and act for themselves ; their transformation into mere 
receptacles for Government policy; their immediate accept- 
ance of all the ill-considered panic measures, involving a 
complete reversal of existing tendencies and the abrogation 
of carefully-prepared schemes, put forward by the Govern- 
ment under the pretext of the so-called crisis ; their servile 
acquiescence without a protest in the unlimited encroachment 
on the rights of local authorities introduced by the National 
Economy Act, 1931; their willingness to destroy and to see 
destroyed the fruits of municipal progress in terms of 
education, housing, and the other social services without 
demanding so much as an enquiry into the necessity for so 
doing—all this, I suggest, reveals a new and degraded spirit 
in local government which has not previously appeared in 
this country. 

Although the particular events to which reference has 
been made were in some measure due to the fear of national 
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disaster it would be highly misleading to pretend that this 
adequately explains or excuses the subservience of the local 
authorities. The underlying tendency is far too deep-seated to 
be glossed over by a specious diagnosis in terms of a temporary 
emergency. Even in 1929 the local authorities permitted the 
central government to acquire new and powerful forms of 
control over local activity for the mere asking. The Local 
Government Act, 1929, contained in its original draft 
approximately a hundred sections giving to the central 
departments powers of control over local authorities. I will 
select only one of these to illustrate my theme. 

In past decades the supreme merit of the percentage 
Grant-in-Aid was shown to be the manner in which it 
encouraged and rewarded the initiative of progressive 
authorities, penalised the recalcitrance of the backward ones, 
and laid down a national minimum standard of performance 
without imposing the positive domination by the centte 
which is such an objectionable feature of the French “ tutelle 
administrative.” Without going into the question of the 
fundamental change in the method of computing the Ex- 
chequer contribution introduced by the Act of 1929, attention 
may be drawn to the fact that the insistence on a national 
minimum previously implicit in the grant system was fein- 
forced by a provision enabling the Minister of Health to 
impose a national maximum of performance and to punish any 
attempt to exceed that maximum by a penalty of unlimited 
severity. S. 104 gives the Minister for the first time a powet 
to reduce the grants by any amount he thinks fit, if he 
considers that the expenditure of a council has been excessive. 
The same section gave Whithall vast new powers over the 
whole field of public health and highway administration 
without any equivalent payment being given in exchange. 
Not a word of protest was uttered at any time either by the 
associations of local authorities or by individual councils. 
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THE CENTRAL DOMINATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
II. 


It is worth while to consider now the events of the past 
year in the light of the general relationship which subsists 
between central and local government, and to trace the 
manner in which it has developed. 

We have never had any clear idea in this country of the 
principles which should govern the relationship, such as the 
conception of subordination of the commune to the Prefect 
which underlies the French system. Nor, on the other hand, 
have we anything analagous to the theory of non-interference 
which has produced what Sidney Webb calls the “ anarchy 
of local autonomy ” in the United States of America. We 
have merely drifted along, adopting whatever expedient 
seemed practicable at the moment, and without pausing 
to consider the problem as a whole. The result is that the 
relationship is full of inconsistencies and absurdities and 
unnecessary restrictions which lead to inefficient, clumsy 
and slow administration. In certain services where some 
regulation is needed there is no central control whatever ; in 
others the control is either excessive or of the wrong type. 

Up to the nineteenth century the central control of local 
government was exercised almost entirely—apart from 
legislation—through the judiciary on the one hand and the 
power of the Crown to appoint the local Justices of the 
Peace on the other. The central government relied on judicial 
enforcement and supervision to compel local authorities to 
perform their duties; and the local authorities themselves 
resorted frequently to the courts for the purpose of fulfilling 
their functions. A parish which failed to keep its highways 
in repair would be presented on a criminal indictment at 
Quarter Sessions,! just as a private citizen would be presented 
for committing a nuisance at the instance of the parish if he 
left a dead horse on the highway. The fine which was imposed 


1S. B. Webb: The Story of the King’s Highway. 
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in the former case would go to pay for the necessary repairs, 
and was, in effect, a sort of local tax which the parishioners 
often preferred to pay in lieu of performing in person the 
actual labour of road repair. 

The turning point in administrative control was the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834. This set up the Poor Law 
Commissioners in London, “ The Three Kings of Somerset 
House,” and gave them powers of a quite unprecedented 
character over the local Poor Law authorities. The commission 
was to make mandatory regulations for the giving of relief; 
their sanction was required for almost every imaginable detail 
of administration, including the appointment of all workhouse 
officers from the master or matron to the medical officer, 
chaplain, and even the porter. The central authority was 
expressly empowered to make rules and orders to be enforced 
in every workhouse; they were directed to regulate the 
relief of the able-bodied and their families, the education of 
pauper children and their apprenticeship, and generally to 
guide and control all guardians, vestries and parish officers 
in the management or relief of the poor. 

The Act of 1834 effected a legal revolution. The chief 
power was transferred to the central Poor Law Commission, 
and the local guardians became what was described by one 
of the judges of the Court of Appeal in 1907 as “ a subordinate 
administrative body”! charged merely with carrying out 
orders received from above. Despite all the vicissitudes 
through which the Poor Law has passed, despite the supet- 
session of the guardians and the replacement of the Poor Law 
Commission successively by the Poor Law Board, the Local 
Government Board and the Ministry of Health, the position 
remains unchanged. A great county council or county 
borough is, today, essentially subordinate to the Ministry of 
Health in poor law matters. 


1 Tozeland versus Guardians of West Ham (1907) 1 K.B. p. 920. 
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THE CENTRAL DOMINATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


A most important form of central control which first 
arose in connection with the poor law is the audit. Under 
the original Poor Law Act of 1601 (43 Eliz. c.z2) church- 
wardens and overseers were at the end of their term of office 
to yield up to the Justices of the Peace “a true and perfect 
account of all sums of money received.” In 1782 Gilbert’s 
Act appointed visitors to “settle and adjust the accounts 
between guardians and the treasurer ” and to determine any 
dispute between them. In 1810 the Justices were given power 
to disallow and strike out unfounded charges and to reduce 
exorbitant expenditure. But it was not until the Poor Law 
Act of 1834 that the modern system of audit was tentatively 
introduced. By that statute the commissioners were em- 
powered to direct the guardians or overseers to appoint paid 
auditors who could be dismissed by the commissioners. In 
1868 the Poor Law Board acquired power to appoint the 
auditors, who were declared to be civil servants eligible for 
superannuation. Twenty years previously the influence of 
the central authority was immensely increased by legislation 
which gave persons surcharged the option of appealing either 
to the High Court or to the Poor Law Board, who could 
decide “ according to the merits of the case.” In 1879 the 
District Auditors’ Act gave the Local Government Board 
power to regulate the auditors’ work. 

Between the years 1875 and 1929 all the financial tran- 
sactions of all the other local authorities were gradually 
brought under the control of the district auditors with the 
sole exception of the borough councils, who retained the 
privilege of having their accounts audited by the ludicrous 
method of borough audit. But even the boroughs are com- 
pelled to have those accounts which involve grants-in-aid, such 
as education and housing, audited by the central officer. And 
something like a hundred municipal corporations are required 
by local acts to subject all their accounts to his jurisdiction. 
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The control of the district auditor is immense. As 
Lord Sumner observed in the Poplar wage case! “He has to 
restrain expenditure within proper limits. His mission is to 
find if there is any excess over what is reasonable.” This, 
of course, is in addition to his power to restrain expenditure 
on unauthorised objects, or on payments of a corrupt or 
improper kind. His penal powers are enormous, for he can 
not only surcharge an officer, councillor or other person; 
but if a councillor is surcharged for more than {£500 he is 
liable to be disqualified for sitting on any local authority for 
a period of five years.” 

With the development of the public health movement a 
new form of central control began to emerge in the shape of 
the Default Power. The Public Health Act of 1875, s.299, 
provides that where complaint is made to the Minister that a 
local authority has made default in providing their district 
with sufficient sewers, or a proper supply of water, or a 
number of other services, then in certain circumstances the 
Minister may make an order limiting the time for the 
performance of the duty, and this may be enforced by 
mandamus. Alternatively, the Minister may appoint someone 
to perform the duty and collect the cost from the defaulting 
authority. 

The idea of Default Powers has been greatly extended in 
connection with housing. It reached its climax in the Poor 
Law Guardians (Default) Act, 1927, which enabled the 
central government to sweep away at one stroke the locally- 
elected council and to put in its place an appointed official 
to do the work. The evidence of the Minister of Health 
before the Royal Commission on Local Government showed 
that the default power had been of no avail in persuading or 
compelling small urban and rural districts to remedy their 

1 Roberts v. Hopwood (1925) A.C. p. 578. 


2For further details see my Law relating to Local Government Audit; and Patt V. 
of my The Development of Local Government. 
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THE CENTRAL DOMINATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


insanitary condition by fulfilling their duties under the Public 
Health Acts; but this does not lessen the significance of 
the default power as an expression of central control in other 
connections. 

A vital element in the relation of central to local govern- 
ment is the Grant-in-Aid. This arose first in connection 
with education. 

There was no suggestion for any sort of a Grant-in-Aid 
contained in the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835. The idea 
is entirely absent. Yet a year before (1833-4) the first Grant- 
in-Aid of national education was made—a sum of £20,000 
voted for new school buildings to be erected on the advice of 
the British and Foreign Schools’ Society, and the National 
Society. From then onwards the central government literally 
bought a whole series of rights of inspection, supervision, 
control and criticism over certain activities of local authorities 
by means of subventions from the national exchequer to the 
local finances. This created a new kind of relationship 
between local and central government.! Between 1846 and 
1874 State grants were made for pauper lunatics; for half 
the cost of the pay and clothing of local police forces ; for 
compensation in lieu of rates on Government premises. In 
1888-90 Mr. Goschen introduced a revolutionary change 
whereby the loca] authorities were provided with new sources 
of local revenue for admittedly local purposes. The object 
was to assist in the financing of services which it was 
considered ought to be locally administered but in which 
the nation as a whole was recognised to have a substantial 
interest. Thus there came into being the so-called “ assigned 
revenues.” 

In 1860 the total Grants-in-Aid were hardly more than 
{1 million. By 1870 they were scarcely double this sum. By 
1890 they had reached £12 millions, and by the turn of the 


Sidney Webb: Grants-in-Aid. 2nd Ed. Introduction. 
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century were only £16 millions. The really large increases 
have taken place during the past thirty years. In 1920-21 
the Exchequer subventions amounted to £65 millions. They 
now exceed {110 millions, although a substantial part of this 
is in respect of compensation for derating. Until 1929 the 
gteater part of the Grants-in-Aid were paid on the percentage 
principle, but this has now been changed in regard to a 
large sum. 

The central government departments exercise a power of 
approval over the appointment and dismissal of certain officers 
whose salary is partly paid out of national funds. Thus, the 
Minister of Health sanctions the appointment or removal of 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors, the Home Secretary 
that of chief constables, and the Minister of Transport that 
of road engineers and surveyors. The Board of Education 
lays.down standards of qualification for school teachers. 

There are various other kinds of central contro) over 
local administration. The most important are the following : 

(1) The power of making regulations in regard to specific 
matters. These may apply to all local authorities or to a 
particular authority only. This arises in connection with 
public health, housing and many other services. 

(2) The power of deciding disputes between one local 
authority and another, or between a local authority and a 
citizen. The appellate jurisdiction of government departments 
arises in connection with public health, education, river 
pollution, health insurance, and many other services.} 

(3) The power to approve, reject or modify schemes 
submitted by local authorities. The principle of requiting 
localities to submit schemes is comparatively recent and is 
now much in favour. It is in use in connection with town 
planning, infectious disease hospitals, poor law, housing, 


1For further information see my Justice and Administrative Law (Ch. III.), and the 
Report and Minutes of evidence of the Committee on the Powers of Ministers. 
Cmd. 4060. 1932. 
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THE CENTRAL DOMINATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


county district areas and boundaries, and many other matters 
dealt with in the Local Government Act, 1929. 

(4) Power to approve particular acts contemplated by the 
local authority. There is a whole series of matters which 
require the sanction of a central department. These include 
fixing the scale of fees to be charged in respect of burials, 
markets, etc., prosecutions under the River Pollution Acts ; 
alterations of areas, etc. 

(5) Power to confirm by-laws. This is exercised either 
by the Minister of Health or the Home Secretary. 

(6) Control over the process of Local Bill legislation. 
The power exercised in this connection is very large. The 
consent of the central department to the promotion of a Bill 
is usually required, and the department is invariably asked 
by the Parliamentary Committee to present an opinion on 
Bills promoted by local authorities. The Provisional Order 
method is, of course, entirely in the hands of the appropriate 
department. Speaking generally, no local authority would 
venture to propose legislation strongly opposed by the 
central executive. 

(7) Power over loans. The sanction of the Ministry of 
Health is required in practically all cases where a local 
authority wishes to raise a loan, except in regard to certain 
public utilities where other central departments are also 
concerned. This is a vital form of control and its importance 
is enhanced with the increasing part played by capital 
expenditure in large municipal improvements. Loan control 
includes a definition of the purpose for which the loan may 
be raised, determination of the amount and the period during 
which repayment must take place. This involves a survey of 
the entire financial position of the local authority and an 
cvaluation not only of the suitability of the project contem- 
plated but also of its relative importance, questions of 
local and national economy and so forth. At the present 
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time the borrowing activities of local authorities are being 
drastically curtailed for reasons entirely unrelated to local 
government. 

From this brief survey it is possible to obtain some idea 
of the wide scope and far-reaching character of the control 
exercised by the central executive over local government. 
It must be borne in mind that in addition to this administrative 
control there is both the legislative control imposed by 
Parliament and the judicial control carried out by the Courts 
of Law. No local authority can undertake any activity, 
however small, in excess of the functions which it has been 
expressly authorized by Act of Parliament, statutory rule and 
order, royal charter or other enabling instrument to undertake, 
or by implication permitted to perform, without finding itself 
instantly liable to be restrained by the Courts of Law on 
the ground of having acted w/tra vires.1 Few countires in the 
world have such a stringent system of legislative-judicial 
restriction : the local authorities are in many respects confined 
in a strait-jacket from which the only avenue of escape lies 
through the tortuous, uncertain and often closed path of 
Public or Local legislation. But in this article I have not been 
concerned with either the jurisdiction of the Courts or the 
vagaries of the legislature. The control of the central executive 
—thatis, the government of the day—over local authorities has 
been the theme, and it is on the increasing, excessive and over- 
weening character of that contro] that emphasis has been laid. 

Ii. 

In this concluding section I propose to put forward 
certain criticisms of the forms of central control described 
above, and to make suggestions for their improvement. 

The most obvious generalisation which can be made 
about the network as a whole is that there is a complete lack 
of consistency in the amount and character of the control 


1Cf. my Development of Local Government, Part II, 
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exercised by the central departments over different services. 
No one would suggest that the pressure ought to be uniform 
over the whole field. But under the existing arrangements 
the extent of the central control exercised over a particular 
activity bears no relation at all to the degree of need for 
national supervision in regard to that activity. For example, 
there is a clear call for some central inspection or control 
over fire brigades. In practice, this service is free of all 
control. On the other hand the meticulous and stringent 
control exercised over Poor Law authorities has no relevance 
to present-day conditions and is a mere relic of the past. It 
is manifestly absurd that a great county borough such as 
Manchester or Birmingham cannot appoint a workhouse 
porter without the sanction of a central department. The 
control exercised over the Poor Law and other services should 
be confined to questions of general policy, which are at 
present largely ignored. For instance, there is no official 
definition of what constitutes destitution, although this is a 
matter of outstanding importance. 

Secondly, the system of Grants-in-Aid is highly unsatis- 
factory. Whether a grant is paid in respect of a service or 
not depends almost entirely on whether the service is old or 
new. The national exchequer paid (in the last year for which 
figures ate available) 55 per cent. of the total cost of 
elementary education and 52 per cent. of the cost of all kinds 
of education, 12 per cent. of the cost of lunacy, 29 per cent. 
of highways and bridges, 50 per cent. of police services, 
72 per cent. of venereal disease treatment, 58 per cent. of 
tuberculosis treatment, 38 per cent. of maternity and child 
welfare expenditure, scarcely anything at all in respect of 
poor law and nothing whatever in respect of sewers and 
sewage disposal, refuse collection, baths and wash-houses, 
parks and open spaces, vaccination and other health services. 
There is no sense of any kind in these figures. They are not 
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based either on principles of social utility or on considerations 
of practical convenience. They are purely haphazard or, at 
best, due to historical accident. The distribution of the cost 
of a service between local rates and national taxes depends 
almost entirely on the point of time when it was introduced, 

The whole system of Grants-in-Aid needs revising. The 
formula introduced in 1929 is largely automatic in its operation 
and is objectionable in that it is not directly related to local 
effort. There should be a percentage grant for practically all 
services ; and the amount of the grant should be evened out 
among the various functions to a much greater extent than it 
is at present. In all cases inspection should accompany the 
grant; and with inspection, the right to withhold in case 
of a low standard of attainment or to impose a fine. 

I come next to the question of audit. This, again, is 
most unsatisfactory. We pretend that auditing is a purely 
technical operation involving only the application of objective 
or mechanical rules. In fact the district auditor decides 
momentous questions of social policy, as, for example, that 
the London County Council may not provide necessitous 
children with fruit and cod-liver oil under the Education 
Act because he does not regard those substances as food; that 
performances of Shakespeare’s plays are not a form of 
education ; that a local authority may not pay its employees 
a minimum wage of {4a week. We pretend, again, that the 
auditors ate independent, although the Minister of Health 
appoints, promotes and dismisses them, fixes their salary and 
regulates their work. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, when 
Minister of Health, went so far as to declare in the course of 
the third reading of the Audit (Local Authorities) Act, 1927, 
that “It has been said that the auditors are my auditors. 
They are not my auditors. They are entirely independent of 
me. I have never attempted to give a district auditor 
instructions as to what he should do.” If that statement is 
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correct, the position is even worse, for the district auditors 
are, in that event, no less than bureaucrats of the deepest 
dye, for whom no one is responsible. But the real case against 
the district audit is that it is carried out by central officials 
who have no training in or experience of Jocal government, no 
knowledge of the social sciences, no apparent sympathy with 
municipal enterprise, and yet whose judgment and opinions 
are elevated in law above those of the elected councillors. 
The borough auditors, on the other hand, are even more 
unsuited for the work they are supposed to perform. Two of 
them are elected by the ratepayers and the third is appointed 
by the mayor. They have, as a rule, no qualifications and 
scarcely any legal powers. In the larger cities the real 
audit is usually carried out by professional chartered 
accountants. 

Quite obviously the audit must play a part of increasing 
importance in the scheme of government. What is really 
needed is less a restrictive control over municipal expenditure 
than an efficiency audit revealing the comparative achieve- 
ments of one city or county area with another, an instrument 
by which defects can be revealed and excellence brought to 
light. The suggestion I should make in this connection is 
that an Audit Commission be set up, consisting of a body of 
experts eminent in public administration finance, economics, 
public health, education, local government law, industrial 
psychology and so forth, appointed by the associations of 
local authorities, the Institute of Chartered Accountants, the 
Auditor and Comptroller General and certain Government 
departments for fixed terms of office, and the entire job 
of audit handed over to them. This would transform the 
entire character of the audit with highly beneficial results. 

The present arrangements in regard to borrowing by 
local authorities are highly unsatisfactory. It is no doubt 
reasonable that there should be statutory limitations on the 
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power of authorities to raise money; and it is doubtless 
desirable that a central department, or the Audit Commission 
when set up, should certify that a local authority’s finances 
ate in good order before it is permitted to increase its 
indebtedness even on authorised objects. But at present 
the central government uses its powers of control over 
loans to direct social policy in a way which is often arbitrary 
and unenlightened. Recent events show the way in which 
municipal expansion throughout the country can be sacti- 
ficed to the hypothetical needs of private enterprise by a 
reactionary government, but the evil in question is not 
merely the product of the fallacious economic ideas concern- 
ing public expenditure of the present Cabinet. Some years 
ago, for instance, Salford City Council applied for borrowing 
powers for a new swimming bath and wash-house. After 
a public enquiry had been held the Minister of Health wrote 
as follows : “‘ The scheme, so far as it relates to the provision 
of wash-house accommodation and additional slipper baths, 
appears desirable, and will be approved. As regards the 
swimming bath, however, I am to state that apart from the fact 
that there would appear to be sufficient swimming bath accom- 
modation in the borough for present needs, the site does not 
appear to be satisfactory from a constructionalpoint of view.” 

High-handed interference of this kind is, in my view, 
quite intolerable. It strikes at the very root of local initiative. 
It makes municipal self-respect impossible. The control by 
the central government over local borrowing ought to be 
confined to questions of solvency and should not extend to 
limiting local initiative. Even on the question of solvency 
the National Government might learn something from local 
authorities. There have been occasions in the recent past 
when the credit of Manchester was better than that of the 
Exchequer, judged by the acid test of the rate of interest 
required by lenders. 
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The existing control exercised by the departments over 
the appointment and dismissal of officers is inadequate in 
extent and obsolete in character. To require specific central 
approval of individual appointments in the case of a few 
arbitrarily-selected officers, and to ignore the qualifications of 
the great bulk of the service is to maintain an absurd sub- 
stitute for a proper system of recruitment and education. I 
cannot go into this question at length here,! but it is obvious 
that the municipal service as a whole ought to be regulated 
in the matter of recruitment, qualification and training ; and 
in furthering this end the central government should play a 
leading part. 

The default powers of the central departments are almost 
useless in practice. They are, in fact, scarcely ever employed 
and for the most part constitute an empty threat. They are 
a sort of excuse, a salve to the conscience, for continuing to 
keep in existence large numbers of tiny, inefficient and 
poverty-stricken local authorities which ought to have been 
swept away long ago. It is much better to impose a task upon 
a competent authority in the first instance than to confer 
powers on an unsuitable council, accompanied by a threat to 
supersede it in case of default, which is, in practice, never 
carried out. The system of default powers can only be 
justified if we are prepared to face up to the major problem 
of establishing areas and authorities suited to the duties 
they are required to perform. 

The most promising and effective method of control 
which has emerged in recent years is the device of requiring 
local authorities to submit schemes of their own devising for 
approval to the central department. Much more use could 
be made of this method. 

The greatest weakness in the relations between local and 
central government is the absence of an intelligence depart- 


See Part III. of my Development of Local Government. 
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ment in the Ministry of Health—or at least of one worthy 
of the name. 

John Stuart Mill remarked in Representative Government in 
1861 that the central executive departments could hardly 
fail to have at their command a wider experience and a greater 
knowledge than any local body could possess. If that be 
true, the Ministry of Health conceals the fact with singular 
modesty. The Ministry has told us nothing whatever about 
such vital subjects as housing, direct labour, the most suitable 
areas for county districts, the composition of committees, the 
best methods of financial control, slum clearance, the operation 
of joint authorities—or, indeed, about most of the leading 
problems of local government. The Ministry conducts no 
reseatch (apart from the medical aspects of public health) ; it 
publishes no periodical; on many questions it has not 
taken the trouble to collect information. 

Thus one of the most desirable elements in the relation 
of central and local government—directive guidance based on 
wide knowledge and careful observation—is not present in 
the existing situation in any substantial measure. Conditional 
freedom and responsibility in the localities, greater know- 
ledge, superior wisdom and the enforcement of standards 
at the centre: these are the ideals at which we should aim. 
Instead we have now a series of overworked and top-heavy 
departments in Whitehall exercising multitudinous positive 
controls with scarcely any basic conceptions of public 
administration or political science to guide them; while 
in the counties and the boroughs and the districts local 
independence is being whittled away for no good reason 
whatever, and municipal initiative subordinated to the alleged 
claims of State necessity. No healthy system of democratic 
national government is likely to exist unless it is supported 
by a healthy system of democratic local government. 
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SURVEYS 


CuRRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS : 
THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER 


T may not be without interest at the present time to 

attempt to throw light upon what is sometimes called the 

educational ladder. How many climb it, and how many 

of them are financially assisted in their progress ? Such 
an investigation can only take into account the scheme of 
state-aided education, since it is only concerning state-aided 
institutions and of financial assistance to individuals from 
public funds that we have sufficient data. We do not know 
and cannot ascertain the number of those, and the extent of 
the financial aid provided for those, who pass through 
non-state-aided private and public schools. The facts given 
below refer to England and Wales. 

The first rung of the educational ladder providéd by the 
state is the public elementary school. It is not always 
realised what a large proportion of the population receives 
at least a part of its primary education in these schools. 
In 1929/30 there were 2,627,931 boys and girls between the 
ages of 6 and 10 on the registers of these schools, and, 
since the total estimated population between these ages was 
2,847,340, about 92.5 per cent. of this section of the popu- 
lation was being educated in this type of schoo]. Thus only 
some 220,000 children between 6 and 10 were outside these 
schools. It does not follow, however, that none of these 
220,000 were being aided in respect of their education by 
the State. In fact about 19,000 were in grant-aided secondary 
schools, and an unknown number, perhaps 4,000 to 5,000, 
in grant-aided special schools. Again it does not follow that 
the balance of something under 200,000 was to be found in 
private schools. The balance is distributed in unknown 
proportions between children who would be in grant-aided 
schools except for mental or physical disability, children who 
ate being educated at home, children who would be in 
ptivate schools except for disabilities, and children in private 
schools. Thus, of the children between these ages who are 
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in any kind of school, the proportion who are in private 
schools is small. We know nothing of the subsequent careers 
of these latter children, and must confine our attention to the 
pupils of public elementary schools. 

The following table shows the destination of children 
leaving public elementary schools in the last year for which 
figures are available : 

TABLE 


PupILs LEAVING Pupstic ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS YEAR ENDING 
31st MARCH, 1930 











Destination | Boys Girls 
| Number Percentage | Number Percentage 

Secondary Schools .. | 33,862 | 11.5 | 28,724 10.2 
Junior Technical 

Schools . . we 6,587 2.3 3,163 11 
Other Fuli-time Edu- 

cational Institutions 8,881 3.0 10,360 3.7 
Employment .. .. | 229,144 77:9 224,234 79.3 
Other Reasons... .. 15,671 5-3 16,250 §-7 
All Reasons .. .. | 2945145 100.0 282,731 100.0 

















Since death and emigration are the most important of 
these “‘ other reasons,” those who leave for “‘ other reasons” 
ate out of the picture, and we may say that 82.3 per cent. of 
public elementary school boys and 84.2 per cent. of public 
elementary school girls get no further full-time education. 
This does not mean that all these children ceased their 
full-time education at the age of 14, because, before the 
beginning of this year, four authorities, East Suffolk, 
Caernarvonshire, Cornwall and Plymouth (Bath has been 
subsequently added to the list), had fixed the minimum age 
for leaving school at 15, and, in addition, some children 
remain voluntarily at elementary schools after 14. There 
were, in fact, over 55,000 pupils over the age of 14 years and 
3 months in attendance on 31st March, 1930. As to the 
17.7 per cent. of boys and the 15.8 per cent. of girls who 
continue their full-time education after 14 in secondary and 
other schools we may ask how long they continue it. The 
question can be answered in respect of those going to 
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CURRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS 


secondary schools, and they form the large majority. The 
answer is that the average length of school life after the age 
of 11 in grant-aided secondary schools was 4 years and 
g months, and the average school-leaving age 16 years and 
6 months. 

Such are the facts in barest outline concerning the 
number of those who take both the first and the second steps 
up the state-provided ladder. But there are some using the 
second step who have not been to public elementary schools. 
Indeed, during the year under review only 73 per cent. of 
those admitted to grant-aided secondary schools came directly 
from public elementary schools. The remainder came either 
indirectly, that is after an interval, from elementary schools, 
ot from private schools ; there is no information telling us 
in what proportion the 27 per cent. came from these sources. 
The next question concerns the extent to which those 
continuing full-time education in grant-aided secondary 
schools were assisted financially by the state. In one very 
important respect they were all assisted since the fees charged 
amount only to about a third of those payable in non-aided 
schools of comparable type. In other words, whereas parents 
pay, on the average, something in the neighbourhood of {10 
a year for a child in a grant-aided secondary school, they 
pay something like £30 a year for similar facilities elsewhere. 
But no less than 178,204 pupils in grant-aided secondary 
schools, or 42.7 per cent. of the total, had free places, and 
wete paying no fees. This does not complete the tale of 
state assistance because 61,790 pupils in secondary schools 
wete getting maintenance grants. 

Since grant-aided secondary schools are by no means 
wholly recruited from public elementary schools, it requires 
some further investigation to ascertain how far those who 
take both the first and the second step are financially assisted. 
Weare told that 73.7 per cent. of pupils admitted to secondary 
schools during this year had come from public elementary 
schools and that of them 60.8 per cent. were admitted free 
from payment of any tuition fee. This information enables 
us to summarise the results as follows. Out of every 100 
elementary school pupils 17 go on to full-time education in 
grant-aided schools; between 11 and 12 of the 17 go to 
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rant-aided secondary schools; of the 11 to 12 about 8 get 
ree places ; of the 8 between 2 and 3 get maintenance grant, 

Coming now to the third step we find that 3,829 pupils 
from grant-aided secondary schools, that is 5.7 per cent. of all 
leavers, went directly to a university. Here, for the first time, 
we meet with a marked difference between the sexes because, 
while 6.7 per cent. of boy leavers went to a university, the 
same is true only of 4.3 per cent. of the girl leavers. The 
total intake of the universities in this year was 11,442. 
Allowing for the fact that some 10 per cent. of university 
students have places of residence outside the British Isles, 
we can say that 37 per cent. of entrants to universities, or 
over a third, came from grant-aided secondary schools. This 
is a minimum figure because it does not include those who 
entered after an interval. We know how many of these 
secondary school pupils, in fact 64.3 per cent., had come 
otiginally from elementary schools, and this information 
enables us to carry the analysis a stage further. We find that 
between 3 and 4 out of 1,000 elementary school children get 
eventually to a university. 

We can put the same question concerning those who take 
the third step as we put concerning those who take the 
second step. How many are financially assisted by the state? 
We find that the number of maintenance grants from public 
funds to university students in this year was 3,405 ; if, as is 
probable, most of these grants went to ex-secondary school 
pupils, it would seem that somewhere about a third of them 
were getting assistance from public funds. But there are 
numerous grants from other sources open to them ; in fact 
the total number of university students who were assisted in 
one way or another was over 14,000. No doubt most 
university students who have come from secondary schools 
and ate not in receipt of state maintenance allowances are 
receiving help from these other sources. 

A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 


LTHOUGH we are really supposed to confine ourselves 
to positive acts and not to proposed legislation, the 
recent debates in the French Senate on woman suffrage 
are of such importance for the whole question of 

women’s participation in political life that we feel bound to 
refer briefly to this subject. Before dealing with the political 
and juridical arguments which were put forward in this 
debate, let us consider briefly how the question of woman 
suffrage has been dealt with in other countries. 


Women have had the vote in Sweden since 1918, in 
Norway since 1913, in Denmark since 1915, in Iceland since 
1914 and in Luxemburg since 1918. In Holland they were 
granted the right to stand for election in 1918 and the right 
to vote in 1922. According to Articles 47 and 53 (transitional 
provisions) of the Belgian Constitution, women were granted 
a limited right to vote. The law of 26th March, 1921, gave 
the vote to war widows who had not re-married, the widows 
of citizens shot or killed by the enemy and further to women 
who had been imprisoned or interned during the German 
occupation for political and patriotic reasons. Ever since 
the State of Wyoming granted electoral rights to women in 
1869 woman suffrage has spread throughout the United 
States: in 1920 the 19th Amendment to the Constitution 
abolished the remaining obstacles to the political equality 
of the sexes. 


On the other hand, in many countries of Europe, it was 
only after the. post-war revolutionary movement had a 
political life that women were granted full political rights 
Woman suffrage was taken for granted by the provisional 
governments which took over the power from the old 
dynasties ; it was part and parcel of the new constitutional 

_1 See Karl Braunias’ excellent work Das parlamentarische Wablrecht (Handbuch iiber 
die Bildung der gesetzgebenden Kérperschaften in Europa), 1. Das Wablrecht in den 
einzelnen Staaten, Berlin, 1932. Cf. Le suffrage des femmes en pratique, published by the 
International Alliance for Women Suffrage, 2nd ed., 1923; Le Suffrage des femmes 
dans le monde, new ed., 1925. L’Union Frangaise pour le suffrage des femmes, Paris ; 
also Woman Suffrage in Practice, 3rd. London, 1925. We have to thank Mrs. Brunswick, 


the distinguished President of L’Union frangaise pour le suffrage des femmes, who kindly 
supplied us with valuable information. 
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régime in Central and Eastern Europe. The first signal was 
given by the Russian Revolution, when the Provisional 
(Kerensky) Government granted electoral equality to the 
sexes in its laws on the elections to the Constituent Assembly, 
The same principle entered into the Constitutions of the 
Baltic States, Austria, Germany, Czechoslovakia, and other of 
the newly-founded countries. In Hungary only a limited 
right to vote was granted to women.! 

In Spain, by Article 3 of the decree of 8th May, 1931, on 
the elections to the Constituent Cortes, women were declared 
eligible for election thereto; and in the new constitution 
Article 36 established full electoral equality for the sexes. This 
Article 36 was adopted in the Constituent Cortes by the 
socialists, Catalans, Basques, and agrarians, against almost all 
of the radicals and radical-socialists ; of the two women 
members of the Cortes, one voted against it. 

What are the political and social results of women’s entry 
into politics? So far as political science is concerned, two 
problems confront us: (a2) What is the effect of the woman’s 
vote on the distribution of votes between the various parties ; 
that is to say, in which direction do the woman voter's 
sympathies lie? And (4) What is the part played by women 
members of Parliament in the working out and realisation 
of social legislation ? It is true that the study of woman’s 
influence on political life is one that offers endless scope, but 
we feel that by looking for an answer to these two questions 
we shall be able to draw some conclusions on the woman 
suffrage question. 

1 Paragraph 2 of Law 26 on the election of members to the diet reads as follows 

“1. The right to vote in elections to the diet is granted to the following: all 
women of thirty years of age, of Hungarian nationality, who have lived for the last 
two years in the same commune and have successfully passed the sixth standard of an 
elementary school or a class of the same grade in some other educational establishment 
or any course entitling them to the same grade. 

“2. The right to vote is also granted, if the other conditions are satisfied, to any 
woman who has successfully passed the fourth standard in an elementary school, or 
its equivalent, if 

(i.) She is the mother of three or more legitimate children and if at least three 
of these children are living. Children killed in the war are to be regarded, for 
the purposes of this provision, as living; or 

(i1.) If she has a private income, a profession or keeps an independent household. 

“*3. A woman who has once acquired the right to vote under paragraph (i.) of 
Clause 2 keeps this right however many of her children remain alive. 

“* 4. Every woman who holds a university degree has the right to vote, whatever 
her age.” 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 


Unfortunately, there are no exact figures that help us to 
solve the first problem. Seeing that, in general, in countries 
where women have the vote, no provision is made at elections 
for a separate check of the women’s and the men’s votes, we 
ate not in a position to say in which direction the woman 
voter’s sympathies lie. A single interesting experiment was 
made in Germany, where in the 1930 elections, thanks to the 
happy inspiration of certain municipalities, some towns 
checked the men’s and women’s votes separately. 

At Wiesbaden the following results were obtained : 
So far as the social-democrats and national-socialists were 
concerned, there were about as many women’s votes as men’s ; 
for the other parties, women’s votes outnumbered men’s. 
Twice as many women as men voted for the Centre ; for the 
State party there were 400 more women’s votes than men’s, 
and 2,000 more for the Popular Party ; 500 men voted for 
the Christian Socialists against 1,500 women. 

At Cologne, where women outnumbered men by 281,000 
to 248,000, the results were as follows : 


Social Democrats.. .. 41,000 men and 35,000 women 
German Nationalists .. 33,142 4, 5) 335472 55 
Te is +s «co o¢ SE oe »« See ow 
Communists... .. .. 41,000 ,, ,, 26,000 ,, 
Popular Party .. .. 12,000 ,, ,, 14,000 ,, 
Ste Pasty .. .. «5 O£88 » » 8900 « 
Economic Party .. .. 11,000 ,, ,, 10,600 ,, 


National Socialists 
(Hitler Party) .. .. 39,000 ,, ,, 30,000 ,, 
Thus the women favoured the Popular and Centre Parties, 
especially the latter, which received nearly twice as many 
women’s votes as men’s: while they voted in much fewer 
numbers than men for the Communists. 

Apart from this experiment made by certain German 
towns, we have no other reliable source of information as to 
the political allegiance of women. We have, however, some 
exact figures on a question closely related to this last, namely, 
on the conscientiousness of the woman voter. We give 
below such figures as we have been able to find showing 
percentages of women and men voters at various elections? : 


? These percentages apply, not to the number of votes cast, but to the number of men 
and of women on the registers. 
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New Zealand: 1893, 85 per cent women, 66 per cent. men; 
1919, 79 per cent. and 81 per cent. 

Australia: 1919, 65 per cent. and 76 per cent.; 1925, 90.99 
per cent and 91.62 per cent. 

United States: 1906, at Denver, Col., 74.5 per cent. and 
78.8 per cent. ; in nine country districts, 83.2 per cent. 
and 96 per cent.; in nine towns, 68.6 per cent. and 77 
per cent. 

Sweden: 1921, 47 per cent. and 61 per cent.; 1924, 46.7 
per cent. and 60 per cent. 

Norway: 1915, 304,278 women and 361,015 men; 10918, 
323,083 and 393,363. 

Denmark: 1918, 433,000 women and 491,000 men. 

Iceland: 1922: lower house, 64,4 per cent. women and 
78 per cent. men; upper house, 32.2 per cent. and 52.2 
per cent. 

Austria: in the elections for the National Assembly in 
October, 1920, in Vienna there voted, out of 509,236 
men voters 442,295, and out of 614,127 women voters 
495,216. 

Czechoslovakia: 1920, 90.9 per cent. women and 80.8 per 
cent. men. At the senatorial elections, 90.2 per cent. of 
the women voted. 

Finland: 1924 parliamentary election: 53.7 per cent women 
and 61.7 per cent. men; 1925 Presidential election: 
36.2 per cent. women and 43.8 per cent. men. 

As for the distribution among parties of the women elected 

to the House, here are some figures for Germany in 1930. 

There were 39 women elected out of 576 deputies, and they 

were distributed as follows : 


Social Democrats .. .. .. .. «. Gout of 143 
Sn 4s 4s os st ee oe OO 


Catholic Centre . 2 2 
Nationalist (Hugenberg). . - ‘t « 43 
Popular (formerly Stresemann Party) . :' » 
State (Democratic Party) . ae ca 20 
Bavarian Popular : 2 19 
Christian Socialist .. .. t « 7 
National Socialist (Hitler) . « 2 
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In the United States women sit on the executive 
committees of parties; and in some States it is legally 
necessary that there should be as many women as men on these 
committees. The Democratic Party in 1920, and the 
Republican in 1924, introduced equal representation of the 
sexes on their national committees ; but the general opinion 
is that no one party has gained more than another by the 
woman’s vote. And this is confirmed by the experience of 
other countries. 

With regard to women’s participation in Parliament, 
here political science has very much mote exact data to go 
upon. If it is difficult to establish electoral action owing to 
the secret ballot, it is very much easier to register the parlia- 
mentary activities of women members in those countries 
where there are women’s organisations which stand to gain 
by giving publicity to the legislative achievements of women. 
We have reliable information on the part played by women 
in putting forward such social reforms as maternity and infant 
welfare, labour protection, social insurances, the fight against 
ptostitution, etc. In Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
especially, reforms of this kind have been pushed through. 

But alongside these countries which have granted to 
women the right to vote at national and municipal elections, 
there are others in which, up to the present, all efforts to 
obtain this right have failed. Such a country is Switzerland, 
where each time a proposal for giving votes to women is 
made, the Cantons turn it down, chiefly by popular initiative : 
Nedchatel, 1919, Bale, 1930, Zurich, 1920, Geneva, 1921. 

In France the movement for women’s suffrage has quite 
along history. The question was first raised in 1901, when 
M. Gautret introduced a bill to give the vote to women who 
were of age, whether single, married, widowed or divorced, 
in municipal, cantonal and general elections. In 1906, 
M. Dussaussoy introduced a bill to allow women to vote at 
municipal elections for the Conseils d’arrondissements and 
the Conseils généraux. M. Ferdinand Buisson, who was 
reporter to the Universal Suffrage Commission, reported 
favourably on this project and even added a request that 
women should be eligible for election to these councils. 
In 1909, the Dussaussoy-Buisson report was laid before the 
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Chamber ; it was taken up again in 1910 and in June, 1914, M, 
Flandin was nominated reporter on the question. In 1918, 
several proposals were put forward on this subject ; and in 
October, 1918, M. Flandin laid before the Chamber his report, 
of which the conclusions were as follows: women were to 
be allowed to vote and to stand for election at municipal 
elections (after 30 years of age), but they might only be 
elected to Conseils d’arrondissements and the Conseils 
généraux and might not be nominated as senatorial delegates, 
On 2oth May, 1919, the Chamber of Deputies rejected the 
Commission’s restrictive conclusions and recognised for 
women equal political rights with men. Here is the text of 
the counter-proposal of MM. Jean Bon and Lucien Dumont, 
which was passed by 344 votes to 97: “ The laws and 
regulations on the election of, and eligibility for, all elected 
assemblies are applicable to all French citizens without 
distinction of sex.” 

In the Senate a special commission was set up in 1918 to 
examine M. Louis Martin’s proposal on woman suffrage; 
M. Bérard was nominated reporter, and in December, 19109, 
he presented his report which recommended the throwing 
out of the bill. In November, 1919, after three sittings, the 
Senate refused, by 156 votes to 134, to pass on to a discussion 
of the bill which the Chamber had passed. 

In December, 1922, M. Justin Godart, President of the 
Group for Women’s Rights in the Chamber of Deputies, 
introduced another bill on women’s political rights. M. 
Joseph-Barthélémy was nominated reporter, and, in agreement 
with the Commission for Universal Suffrage, he reported in 
favour of giving the vote and the right to stand for election 
to all women at 25. 

The Barthélémy report came up for discussion in January 
1924; but M. Roulleaux-Dugage, reporter on a proposal for 
family votes, claiming that the family vote included votes fot 
women, appealed for a joint discussion of the two questions; 
in May, 1924, the Chamber rose without any decision having 
been taken. In July, 1924, as a result of a bill laid before the 
Senate by M. Louis Martin, a Women’s Suffrage Commission 
was appointed, and in 1925, Senator Louis Soulié introduced 
a bill to grant women the right to stand for election without 
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the right to vote. In July, 1927, when the Chamber moved 
that the Senate be invited to discuss as a matter of urgency, 
the question of woman suffrage, M. Poincaré declared from 
the tribune: “‘ The Government accepts the motion. It will 

ress it with the Senate.” In June, 1928, M. Patureau- 
Mirande laid before the Chamber a bill to give women the 
same political rights as men: and in December, a motion 
sponsored by a large number of deputies and in the following 
terms, was introduced: “ The Chamber, re-stating its wish 
to grant to women the same rights as to men, invites the 
Government to request the immediate inscription on the order 
paper of the Senate of the bill passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies on 7th April, 1925, granting to women the right to 
vote and to stand for election at cantonal and municipal 
elections.” After the vote this year in the Chamber, the bill 
was discussed in the Senate and, when Parliament resumes, 
the discussion will be continued. 

This recent discussion in the French Senate, apart from 
the value of the arguments which were brought forward for 
or against the admission of women into political life, gives 
us an opportunity to re-state the problem in a comparative 
sense. For the democrat, it is a problem without a juridical 
aspect: to suggest that women should not have the vote is 
to repeat all the arguments that were so often put forward in 
the various parliaments in the nineteenth century whenever 
there was a question of enlarging the franchise or of giving 
the vote to one or other of the classes up to that time debarred 
from it. All the old arguments which used to be called up 
against the workers or coloured people are trotted out by 
the adversaries of woman suffrage. But if this question does 
not present a juridical problem under democracy, it does 
present a political one in those countries where the democrats 
especially are unwilling to grant women the vote because they 
are afraid of the possible danger to political institutions and 
democratic government that the sudden increase of the 
electorate might constitute. This argument was recently used 
in Spain and it was repeated in the recent senatorial discussion 
in France. The Republican legislators are afraid to give 
women the vote, because, they say, under the influence of the 
clergy the women might completely alter the distribution of 
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political forces in the country and return to Parliament a 
large number of right-wing members. There is no indication 
of what might happen, and nobody can foresee how many 
women might vote under clerical influence against the 
Republican institutions. But sincere believers in woman 
suffrage, and even representatives of the suffrage movement, 
sometimes have to admit that this argument seems to have 
some value in those countries where women are in general 
more influenced by the clergy than men and could thus 
influence the results of elections. Constitutional law cannot 
take into consideration this purely political argument, but 
political science cannot ignore it. The solution seems to be 
the gradual introduction by stages of woman suffrage, as 
has been done in other countries. The number of stages and 
their duration must be decided by each country in a way 
appropriate to its condition. It remains to be seen what will 
be the outcome of this discussion in the French Senate. 


Pror. B. MrrkINeE-GuETZEVITCH, 
General Secretary of the International 
Institute of Public Law. 
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Pusiic OpINION: THE RussIAN PRESS 


HAVE not yet seen any satisfactory account of the 
Press in Russia, and the following notes are merely a 
few general observations designed to remove some 
current misconceptions. It is commonly suggested in 

this country that the Soviet Government, for propaganda 
purposes, directly controls the whole Russian Press ; that 
there are only two papers that count, Pravda and Jzvestia, and 
that these present a picture of the uniform success of the 
Five Year Plan. Beginning with this misconception we ae 
constantly treated to “ revelations ” by journalists who have 
apparently penetrated the camouflage, explored the situation 
for themselves and courageously determined to give us the 
“real truth.” 

I do not know how many papers there are Russia, but, 
apart from Pravda and Jvestia, with their seven-figure 
circulations and many local editions, there are local papers in 
evety town, and also serious daily papers in every large 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


factory. I made a small collection of these various types of 
papers when I was recently in Russia: a few of my specimens 
were confiscated haphazard by the Polish Customs Authorities. 
There ate papers in prisons and other institutions, and a 
further important means of publicity is the wall newspaper 
which one finds in every workshop and common room. The 
growth of wall newspapers (which contain more pictures and 
charts than writing) is natural in a country in which the mass 
of the population has always been illiterate. Here one sees 
an effort by the politically conscious workers to inculcate a 
“team spirit.” Men and women who are slack on the job 
are caricatured and pilloried, new recruits to the ranks of the 
shock workers are announced, and a tally kept of success 
or failure in the various competitions for the speediest 
production. The atmosphere is rather like that of an English 
public school. The slacker or the eccentric is morally bullied 
by the public opinion of his fellows, encouraged and organ- 
ised by the prefects, who in the case of Russia are the 
communist organisers. 

On entering a Russian factory I was always given a copy, 
and sometimes a number of different issues, of the workers’ 
daily newspaper. It usually contained criticism, sometimes 
savage criticism, of the management. There were accounts 
of the drunkenness of foremen, or of the inefficiency of the 
directors: there was news of other factories and accounts 
of competitions between groups of “ shock brigade ” workers, 
in which a strong sporting element is encouraged; there 
were appeals to the Communist Party to set things right, 
and to the workers to co-operate in obtaining a higher 
percentage of output, as well as accounts of the formation 
of a fire-brigade, an orchestra, or a dramatic society. Social 
events and general political news found their place amidst 
the predominantly economic information and “ grouses ” 
of every kind were encouraged as the surest way of over- 
coming difficulties. 

To return to newspapers proper. Pravda is the organ of 
the Communist Party. Its contents are wholly political and 
economic, and one of the chief features, while I was in 
Russia, was the report of a special committee sent to 
investigate the record and conditions of the factories. Thus, 
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there were daily accounts of the difficulties, or in some cases 
the breakdown of factories, frank discussions of the spirit of 
the workers, and the efficiency of the directorate. In the 
same issue would appear a reply from the workers’ cor- 
respondents (a trade union committee) from another factory 
which had been previously reported upon. They stated the 
extent to which Pravda’s criticisms were in their opinion 
justified, and reported on remedies that have been adopted 
to improve the production. /gvestia, which is primarily the 
consumers’ (that is to say the co-operative society’s) organ 
is no less outspoken. The following extracts from copies 
of Jzvestia, selected at random during the last months, 
will give a fair idea of the openness of the criticism. There 
has been no pretence that the Five Year Plan on the food 
front, at any rate, was being fulfilled. Statistics have been 
published to show that, while in certain districts grain 
production has actually been in excess of the Plan, the 
contrary has been the case in the majority of areas. On 
September 21st /zvestia said: “‘ Not a single region, not a 
single district, has carried out even a half of the harvesting 
by technical plants.” On another occasion /zvestia stated 
that only a little over fifty per cent. of the harvest has been 
gathered in one district, and forty per cent. of the sowing 
catried out in another. The deficiencies of winter shelter 
for the animals, and the failure of the potato crop were 
also painted in very black colours. More recently still there 
have been serious accounts of “‘ sabotage” by the peasantzry. 

On November 16th /yvestia reported a telephone message 
from its correspondent at Rostov: “Five grain state 
farms of the district have, during the first ten days of 
November, not delivered a single cwt. of grain. Nine other 
state farms have brought a contemptible quantity of grain.... 
the Gigant state farm is now carrying out in one day not 
more than one-fifth of the daily grain delivery planned. 
The director of Gigant has been asked to put an end to all 
the shortcomings, and at all costs to carry out the plan by 
November 2oth.” 

Attacks of kulaks are not being repulsed, was a heading of 
an item of news in Jzvestia on November 11th. “ The 
resolutions of the Party and of the Government with regard 
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to the struggle against speculators are not being carried out. 
The Prikumski town council and the administrative depart- 
ment don’t care a rap that speculators are managing the 
grain market.... The fact that Party, Collective farm and 
Soviet organisations are slackening in the attention paid to 
grain collections is being taken full advantage of by the class 
enemy. Inthe Tchernolesski Village Soviet the kulaks burnt 
eight ricks of unthreshed grain. Ferapontov, the President 
of this Village Soviet, and Maslenikoff, Secretary of the 
Party Cell, did nothing to defend the Socialist harvest.” 

Other headings and news items were: “ Only by smashing 
the sabotage of the kulaks, will the Kuban carry out the plans for 
grain collecting and sowing.” ...... “ The Timashevski district 
is sabotaging the collectives.” “The breakdown in the grain 
collecting plan is a result of the opposition of the kulaks 
and of sabotage by many leaders of village soviets and 
collective farms.” On November 17th a heading ran : “‘ There 
is no room among the workers for runaways and slackers.” 
November 14th: “ Let us smash the kulaks’ wrecking of 
the sowing,” and on the 16th, “ The Collection of Potatoes 
in the Ukraine declines again.” 

On October 5th there appeared an illuminating article 
headed, “‘ Wi// there be Bortsch,’? which describes the situation 
in the shops in Makeevka (in the Donetz Basin), where 


“the wives of the workers are waiting for vegetables. ... the 
autumn rain is falling monotonously ....the housewife waits 
. the assistant tries to calm her....‘ don’t get excited 


Comrade Housewife.’ But she looks at her empty basket, 
thinks of the winter, thinks of cabbage, of potatoes, of 
tomatoes, and asks one question : ‘ Will there be bortsch ?’ ” 

Recently, Jzvestia has been concentrating on the serious- 
ness of the food situation, while giving a brighter picture of 
the industrial news. “ The cultural victories of Magnitostroi 
.... The boot and shoe factories produced 1,540,000 pairs 
of boots (72 per cent.).” In the past Jzvestia has been as 
frank in dealing with industrial failure as with agricultural. 
A national newspaper in Russia is used to make the mass of 
Soviet citizens as conscious as possible of the efforts that are 
being made to build up a prosperous Communist Russia. 
Therefore, headlines do not only announce triumphs in the 
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Collective Farms or in the new industries, but give more 
prominence to breakdowns and failures in order that the 
impetus to better production may come from the whole 
people and that neither technicians nor directors may be 
free from the constant pressure of public opinion. 

It will be seen even from these few examples that there 
is no reason to visit Russia to discover that things are not 
going smoothly. “‘ Special correspondents ” at Riga or else- 
where need only listen in to the wireless (which 1s scarcely 
less vehement in its criticism than the newspapers) and need 
only copy out or summarise extracts from the Russian Press, 
to send out messages which suggest, sometimes as if from 
their own private knowledge, that the Five Year Plan is 
breaking down. If they fail to report the successes and, after 
summarising the failures, do not mention the accounts given 
of the efforts made to remedy these failures, the picture they 
give will not be a fair picture, though the facts they give will 
be accurate in themselves. It is surprising, I think, that no 
English newspaper makes a regular feature of summarising 
the Russian Press about Russia. The picture which would 
result would not be unduly favourable to Russia, because the 
Soviet Government holds that the mass of people should be 
publicly instructed about what is going on and should be 
encouraged by every means possible to improve conditions 
by their own efforts. The Soviet Press therefore gives, for 
propagandist reasons, a very unfavourable impression of 
conditions and progress in Russia. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 
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SOME FOREIGN BOOKS 


SoME ForEIGN Booxs 


ILITARY memoirs do not as a rule interest the 
MIs of politics ; the Alémoirs of Marshal Joffre 

(Plon: 2 vols., pp. iv. 492; 468) are, however, 

an exception, for they deal very fully with the 
pertinent question of the conduct of war by a democracy. 
The difficulties of reconciling democratic government with 
the autocracy exercised by the commander in the field, the 
difficulties of censorship and curtailment of personal liberty 
of act and speech, the difficulty of dealing with a political 
opposition which uses military events as propaganda are 
well known. They were painfully well known to Joffre and 
his remarks upon them deserve attention. 

In his relations with the civil government Joffre tried to 
lay it down that, while the government could settle policy, 
the strategy that was to carry it out and the army that was 
to be the instrument of that strategy must be under his 
unfettered control. That was easily attained in the important 
matter of appointments though even here Joffre had a hard 
fight and a few defeats. But in the larger sphere the issue 
was not so simple. Right at the start he found the government 
interfering on grounds of policy in the very technical military 
matter of strategic deployment, and the armies had no sooner 
come into contact than political considerations were urged 
as outweighing purely strategical considerations. In theory 
only the army leader ought to determine strategy the end 
of which is to break as soon and as decisively as possible the 
enemy’s resistance in the field and so allow the government’s 
political aim to be realized. But when not an army but a 
nation takes the field, it is clear that the army leader must 
take into account non-strategical considerations lest a military 
victory be a political disaster. That is, the civil government 
must share in strategical decisions. In point of fact it did so 
share and nearly drove Joffre to resignation rather than 
accept responsibility for decisions he believed to be militarily 
unsound. The line beyond which its intervention ought not 
to go was never clearly drawn. That line ought roughly to 
coincide with the reaching of the decision. Once the decision 
has been reached, the general becomes solely responsible for 
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its execution, and intervention ought definitely to cease. But 
actually it did not cease there, for in a democracy particularly 
events in the field have political repercussions. 

In Joffre’s case the position was still more complicated 
because there was more than one front. Willy-nilly the 
army leader had to become a politician and discuss the 
political as well as the strategical possibilities of so eccentric a 
move, say, as the expedition to Serbia. The result was, in 
Joffre’s case, that he was caught in the net of political intrigue, 
and eventually lost his post. Naturally he favours the very 
definite separation of the two powers, but this solution, 
superficially so attractive because it is so simple, does not 
take into account anything like all the factors in the problem. 
But if the solution of the problem is unsatisfactory the pre- 
sentation of it is admirable. The memoirs are always readable, 
but from this point of view they are very instructive, and the 
political student will neglect them at his peril. 

On Joffre as a commander the ultimate verdict will 
probably be a much more favourable one that at one time 
seemed likely, and very much in accord with the eloquent 
appreciation which General Weygand gave on his reception 
into the French Academy. The speech with M. Jules Cambon’s 
reply is reprinted in Le Fauteuil du Maréchal Joffre. Discours 
de Reception de M. le Général Weygand (Plon : pp. 138) , and is 
well worth reading. There is one military point of more 
general interest. Joffre defends his initial deployment on 
the ground that, although the French had a good idea of the 
German plan, they could not accept their information as 
sufficient to justify a plan definitely based on the German plan. 
How the information came through a German officer bent 
on revenging insult is revealed by M. Maurice Paléologue 
in Un Prélude a P’ Invasion de la Belgique (Plon: pp. 173). The 
story is interesting but it is a curious commentary on the 
value of espionage. The French had the plan but dared not 
act on it because the traitor might have been an agent and 
the plan unauthentic. Even with all the topographical 
evidence in its favour, they could not rule out the possibility 
of the whole affair being an elaborate trap. 

On the documentary side one must mention the com- 
pletion of the French translation of an important collection 
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of Russian diplomatic documents originally edited by 
E. Adamov—Constantinople et les Detroits (Les Editions 
internationales: 2 vols.: pp. viii. 526; xvi. 410). The 
collection contains 715 pieces which deal with Russian policy 
regarding the Straits from the outbreak of the war until the 
Bolshevik revolution, the attitude of the Great Powers 
thereto, the Dardanelles expedition and the reaction of that 
gamble on the smaller states. Most of them are already 
known in substance at least, but this complete dossier is 
extremely valuable. It sets forth with startling clarity not 
only the expansionist aims of Czarist Russia but the baneful 
influence of her policy on the conduct of the war. The 
“historic mission ” seemed to Petrograd to be at last within 
sight of realization, and the Russians left their Allies in no 
doubt as to the comprehensive interpretation they put upon 
it. It took a long time to win acceptance of it and, in the 
interim, Turkey’s action doubled the Allies’ problems, the 
Russian attitude to the Balkan neutrals trebled them, the 
Dardanelles expedition ended in failure, the Allies were 
involved in unnecessary difficulties in Greece, found Rumania 
doubtful, and had to watch Bulgaria join the enemy coalition. 
In these documents one can follow the whole course of the 
miserable policy in the words of its originators. As a 
contribution to the study of the nature of coalitions for 
war-ends and the vice of divided command, divided interests 
and divided statesmen in war time, it is unique and ought 
to be closely studied. The editing has been carefully done ; 
M. Rénouvin contributes a brief introduction and Prof. 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch, who is responsible for the excellent 
translation, has a very useful foreword on Bolshevik methods 
of historical editing and documentation. 

There ate two other books of war interest; one is 
General von Cramon’s Deutschlands Schicksalsbund mit 
Oesterreich-Ungarn (Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik: pp. 231). 
Written in collaboration with his war-time coadjutor, 
Lt.-Col. Fleck, it completes his earlier work of reminiscences 
of his service as liaison officer at Austrian headquarters. It 
is virtually an indictment of Austria as an unsatisfactory ally 
and particularly of the Emperor Karl who is contrasted to 
his great disadvantage with Franz Josef. The indictment is 
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pointed and has much that is of interest, but the real sub- 
stance of it is that Austria refused to admit that she was no 
longer a great Power and attempted to carry out independent 
policies. No doubt the attempt was fatal, but it is hard to 
see that the policies were in every point wrong or that Austria 
was in duty bound to take precisely the same view of the 
situation as General von Cramon. 

Echoes of the Biilow controversy duly annotated by 
Dr. Thimme are constantly heard in the Errinerungen und 
Gedanken des Botschafters Anton Graf Monts; edited by 
K. F. Nowak and F. Thimme (Verl. fiir Kulturpolitik; 
pp. 606). Monts, whom Biilow handled so mercilessly in his 
memoirs, was admittedly a second-rate diplomatist, but these 
reminiscences are not to be neglected, if only because of the 
studies in them of statesmen he had met. That of the 
Prince Reuss, who was ambassador in Vienna, is the best; 
that of Biilow is the most critical, and criticism of Biilow is 
the connecting thread that runs through Monts’s pages. But 
it is, on the whole, gentlemanly criticism, with the amazing 
conclusion that, despite his defects, a Biilow would have been 
a more profitable Foreign Minister after the war than the 
“unselig Laie” Stresemann, a fine example of the effect of a 
sense of professional solidarity on judgment. There are some 
interesting sidelights on men and things, including the tale of 
his protest against the violation of Belgium, when in 1905 
Biilow revealed to him the Schlieffen plan and Biilow’s 
reproof that he (Monts) knew nothing of military matters. 
The criticism of pre-war policy is pretty thorough, but it is 
very mich post eventum criticism and much more interesting 
is his correspondence, including some new letters from 
Holstein which throw some new light on that enigma. The 
book is too long and imposes too much labour on the 
reader, but it is quite important. 

Among the welter of Hitlerite literature may be mentioned 
a useful study on Hitlerite economics by Dr. H. Brautigam— 
Das Wirtschaftsystem des Nationalsozialismus (Heymann: pp. 
iv. 97). The author claims to have come by a process of 
his own to the same conclusions as are embodied in the Nazi 
economic programme. He believes that the destruction of the 
“ tyranny of interest,” the socialisation of trusts, profit-sharing 
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and a new co-operative economic organisation are not only 
realisable but that they represent an order of things far more 
desirable than what he calls “ Socialist competitive economy” 
and that, when realised, they will automatically cure un- 
employment and end the crisis. Dr. Brautigam argues very 
learnedly and leaves one with the feeling that there is more 
in the programme forced on the Nazi leaders than their 
opponents would always admit, but he does not make it 
clear that the really valuable parts of it are precisely those 
which are quite acceptable to the more advanced socialists. 
The economic programme, despite the wildness with which 
it is presented, has more in it than any other part of the 
Nazi platform and attracts many to whom Hitlerism is 
anathema. It is satisfactory to have this full, if occasionally 
uncritical, exposition and defence of it. How far it represents 
Hitler’s own ideas is doubtful. No one has ever clearly 
expounded them, not even he himself. But all the germs of 
what passes in Hitlerism for ideas may be found in his own 
verbose but illuminating Mein Kampf, of which one must 
just mention the twelfth and popular edition (Eher Verlag, 
Munich: pp. xviii. 782). It still remains the best book on 
Hitler the man. 

Except for travellers’ tales there are fewer books on 
Russia, but, of the few, one must notice the commencement 
of a new Histoire de Russie, in which Russian and French 
scholars have collaborated under Profs. Miliukov, Seignobos 
and Eisenmann. The aim of the new history to be completed 
in three volumes is to give Western students that knowledge 
of the old Russia which is necessary to explain the new, the 
natrative becoming more detailed as one approaches the 
ptesent day. The first volume (Leroux: pp. xx. 438), carries 
the story to the death of Peter the Great, the reign of the 
latter occupying nearly half the book in contrast to Ivan IV.’s 
twelve pages. The earlier chapters, very competently done, 
form an introduction to Peter’s reign—dealt with almost 
entirely by Prof. Miliukov—which is regarded as the com- 
mencement of modern Russia. Particular attention is devoted 
to social history and organisation; only the essentials of 
diplomatic and dynastic history are given, thus preserving 
admirably the proportion essential to the purpose of the 
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book. All the chapters are readable, and the history may be 
commended to the non-specialist reader who wants a view 
that is at once adequate and reliable. 

Herr Kohn, whose work on nationalism in the Middle 
East is well known, has written a useful little essay on the 
problem of nationalism in Russia—Der Nationalismus in der 
Somjet-Union (Societats-Verlag: pp. 150). The nationalist 
card was one of Lenin’s trumps in the disintegration of 
pre-Bolshevik Russia when nationalist decentralisation was 
cleverly identified with Bolshevism, thus rallying the 
nationalist intelligentsia everywhere to the red flag. The 
result is that the Soviet Union is a congeries of national states 
and federations enjoying varying degrees of “liberty ” for 
the maintenance of which they are taught to rely on 
Bolshevism, thus creating the paradox that the non-Great 
Russian peoples look to centralising Communism to preserve 
them from the restoration of Russianism and the loss of the 
independence—mainly cultural but, in places, political—to 
which they have attained. Thus the potential nationalist 
opponent has been turned into a supporter, one of the really 
clever achievements of the men of the Kremlin. Herr Kohn 
does not go very deeply into the implications of such a 
situation, but he explains and documents the nationalist 
policy of Bolshevism and describes the success it has very 
plainly achieved. Only time will show whether the sense of 
unity of nationalist proletariats will always be so strong as to 
curb the inevitable nationalist tendency to push aspiration 
to its logical conclusion. 

The relations between national policy and international— 
or League of Nations—policy form the subject of two 
interesting but rather tendencious works. A. Bregman’s 
La Politique de la Pologne dans la Société des Nations (Alcan: 
pp. 338), is, for the most part, Polish propaganda of the 
conventional type. The action of Poland in Geneva is studied 
in detail mainly on the basis of official publications of the 
League, and the purpose throughout is to represent Polish 
policy as thoroughly pacific and humanitarian. On the 
worst aspects of that policy the book is silent and its general 
tendency may be gauged by the fact that the author feels 
that the system of treaties for the protection of minorities is 
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umair and ought to be modified. “ How,” he asks, “can 
Polish opinion understand why Poles in Germany do not 
enjoy the same rights (#.e., minority treaty rights) as the 
Germans in Poland.” Everyone else understands very well. 
The other book, E. Reale’s La Politique fasciste et la Société 
des Nations (Pedone: pp.x. 86), is not a defence of a 
government but a furious attack on one. It consists of a 
series of extracts from speeches and articles designed to show 
that Mussolini’s original detestation of the League of Nations 
still influences Fascist policy despite the pacific smoke screen 
that Fascist spokesmen put up. The collection of evidence 
is both interesting and usefu] and the book may serve as a 
valuable corrective to propagandist attempts to represent 
Fascist Italy as a bulwark of peace, but it is not sufficiently 
critical to be taken with complete seriousness. But its author 
does well to draw attention to the curious contradictions in 
Italian policy, and he is on sure ground when he contrasts 
the sudden zeal for disarmament internationally with what 
is the most thorough national militarisation in Europe. 
Among books on legal subjects another of Prof. 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch’s suggestive studies—Droit international 
et Droit constitutionel (Sitey : pp. 160)—is the most important. 
In it he seeks to resolve the old schoolmen’s quarrel of the 
primacy as between constitutional and international law and 
by applying the comparative historical method concludes 
that they are not two things, but two aspects of “ the same 
social and historical reality.” Constitutional law supplies 
the executive agent necessary if the dictates of international 
law are to become effective. Obviously only a constitutional 
law inspired by a sense of internationalism will be able to be 
such an agent. The sense of internationalism is strongest in 
democracy, and so the growth in efficacy of international law 
depends on the growth of democracy. To the truly demo- 
cratic state the violation of an international obligation is a 
violation of the constitution and is juridically—one fears, 
not actually—impossible. In the present stage of political 
transition the two laws do not coincide—the Kellogg Pact 
may juridically be classed as a constitutional law, but only 
Spain has so far made it explicitly so—but they tend to 
coincide. Of that tendency the spirit of the age is in favour 
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because democracy must tend towards internationalism and 
perhaps to international government—words of hope for 
which one is grateful these days, but which will to many 
appear unduly optimistic. But the professor’s robust belief 
in democracy is more than mere piety ; he bases his argument 
very skilfully on history, and if one can quarrel with details 
the main thesis is difficult to assail. It ought to be very closely 
studied, for despite the fact that it is in form a legal study, 
its complete lack of pedantry and obscurantism make it of 
direct bearing on contemporary political issues. 

In a rather long but very interesting study—Les nouvelles 
Constitutions et le R6le du Chef de P Etat (Sitey: pp. 436)— 
Dr. E. Gordon discusses the position of the chief of state in 
present-day states. The tendency immediately after the war, 
when there was an orgy of constitution-making, was to make 
him as much a figurehead as possible, and in o1e case— 
Esthonia—to dispense with him altogether. In essence that 
was a reaction against monarchy and autocracy, that is, 
against a strong—or almost irresponsible—executive. Inevit- 
ably the pendulum began to swing the other way and kings 
and presidents and dictators hold the field, temporarily at 
least. The actual position of the chiefs of state in various 
countries of Europe is discussed and contrasted in great 
detail with the conditions obtaining twelve years ago. 
Dr. Gordon could, with advantage, have compressed a 
little, but his book is very comprehensive and useful. 

The latest of Europe’s constitutions—Spain’s—is printed 
and commented upon by the eminent Spanish jurist, Sefior 
Posada, in his La nouvelle Constitution espagnole (Sirey : pp. 296) 
but the book is much more than a mere legal exposition with 
text. It contains a brilliant sketch from the liberal point of 
view of Spanish constitutional development during the last 
hundred years and links the new republic with the great 
figures of Spanish constitutionalism. Only when the historical 
connection has been fully set out and the final effort of 
monarchy—the dictatorship—described, do we come to the 
new constitution in a state of knowledge fit to appreciate it. 
Sefior Posada adopts the excellent method of letting us see 
the constitution in the making and how the diverse views of 
parties and the force of circumstances reacted on it, revealing 
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it not as a legal document but as a living thing. Only then 
is it formally but most interestingly analysed and explained. 
This is a really excellent book on a very important subject. 

Lastly, a German book on English local government— 
Staat und Selbstverwaltung in England (Heymann : pp. xx. 256)— 
by Dr. Adolf Schiile, a lecturer in the University of Berlin. 
Dr. Schiile has undertaken his book with a definite purpose. 
Germany is in a state of transition—some observers would 
say chaos—and all her institutions are being subjected to 
criticism and threatened with reconstruction. In that 
reconstruction the relations between local and central govern- 
ment ate likely to be very considerably modified. How and 
on what principles ? Dr. Schiile does not go so far as to lay 
these down definitely. What he does do is to present his 
countrymen with a very close study of English local govern- 
ment and the relation thereto of the central government and 
with a comparison of the English and German practice 
in the hope that thereby the German reconstructionists will 
learn some useful lessons. He examines the English system 
first from the legal aspect, examines then the sphere in which 
local government has been and is active and notes the changes 
in its frontiers. He then passes to the relations between the 
central and the local authorities and the methods of control 
in the financial domain and elsewhere, in each case drawing a 
comparison with German practice. Dr. Schiile knows his 
subject thoroughly ; he gives chapter and verse from sound 
authorities for every statement, and his critical judgment is 
very reliable. His knowledge of English local government is 
extraordinarily sound and accurate, and no view of his can 
be dismissed without careful consideration. The English 
student will find much food for thought in what is primarily 
a textbook for Germans. It is always of great interest to 
learn what an enlightened scholar thinks about the institutions 
of a foreign country and Dr. Schiile’s work may be com- 
mended without hesitation. 

R. T. Crarx 
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THE LiFE OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
By J. L. Garvin 
(Macmillan ; volume 1. 1836-1885. 215.) 


T= is a political biography of first-rate importance 


and for more than one reason. The fat volumes in 
which the memories of our leading statesmen are 
drearily laid to rest are always treated as such by the 
reviewers, but with little or no justification. The statesmen 
were men of straw, drifting before the wind of events, who 
accomplished nothing, and were capable of accomplishing 
nothing. But that was not true of Joseph Chamberlain. He 
was a man capable of controlling events; he very nearly 
accomplished something of great importance in English 
politics. The success of Mr. Garvin’s biography must be 
judged by the measure in which it allows us to see 
Chamberlain’s political stature and the causes of his failure. 
Though we have but one volume before us and the story is 
brought down only to 1885, a judgment is not premature. 
When the Gladstone Government was defeated by 12 votes 
on June 8, 1885, Chamberlain was 49 years of age; asa 
Radical statesman he had already failed and had entangled 
himself in a policy which would eventually Jand him a captive 
in the camp of conservatism. The one man who might have 
made liberalism a reality and have broken the power of 
British aristocracy and plutocracy was on the point of joining 
them in their triumphant march down the road to ruin, the 
Great War and the class war, the Black and Tans and Mr. 
de Valera, the Great Slump and the National Government. 
Mr. Garvin’s book has the faults of his method. It is 
prolix; it would have been improved considerably by mote 
careful chronological construction ; the deeper historical or 
political significance of events is often missed or obscured. 
Yet it must be given a high place among contemporary 
political biographies. This is partly because it contains new 
information on some events which are of great importance 
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for the understanding of our political history. For instance, 
it is now possible for the first time to understand the curious 
and obscure negotiations between Chamberlain and Parnell 
through the go-between O’Shea which began at the end of 
1884. But of even greater interest is the detailed picture 
which it gives of Chamberlain’s political development. 
Mr. Garvin draws the picture, though he does not, of course, 
see it as I do. “ Before long Chamberlain revised his own 
attitude with firm good sense” are the words in which 
Mr. Garvin describes the shedding of some of his Radical 
opinions. The question where political good sense lay in 
the year 1872 and where it lies in the year 1932 must find its 
answer eventually in a philosophy and verdict of history. The 
answer is still being dened by history and it would be silly 
therefore to claim the divine authority of absolute truth for 
one’s own opinion about it. Yet looking round upon the 
political and economic achievements in 1932, one has at 
least some justification for doubting whether after all it might 
not have been better if Mr. Garvin’s conception of “ good 
sense” had not triumphed in 1872. 

In the last hundted years of our history the most powerful 
and persistent political factor has been the alliance of the 
Crown, the aristocracy, and the plutocracy to resist any 
change likely to affect what they conceived to be their vested 
interests. The strength of that alliance has lain in the 
constitutional position of the King and the House of Lords, 
which has always been used ruthlessly to support conservative 
and thwart or delay non-conservative measures, and the 
magnificent technique developed by the possessing classes 
for removing a politician from the extreme Left to the 
extreme Right. The real interest in Chamberlain’s biography 
is the revelation of how the technique was applied in his 
case and the Radical of 1872 tamed into the imperialist, 
protectionist, Tory minister of 1902. The cruder methods 
by which London Society inoculates Radical or Labour 
politicians with “ good sense” could not be adopted with 
the Radical Mayor of Birmingham, partly because he was 
too rich and partly because he was too independent and 
strong-minded. When Chamberlain started his political 
career, he had a programme of political, economic, social, 
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and imperial reform, which had it been given a chance at the 
time, might have saved Britain and the Empire many of the 
disasters and miseries which we have enjoyed so heroically, 
After he had held office for five years, the most powerful 
Minister next to the Prime Minister in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet, he had achieved absolutely nothing except the 
addition of 2,000,000 to the electorate. The cause of 
education remained where it was. The Queen and the House 
of Lords had made a settlement of the Irish question 
impossible—even Mr. Garvin remarks that the action of the 
Peers with regard to the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill “in the interests of Irish landlords” was in 1880 
“ calamitous ” and that “no more foolish vote is recorded 
in the annals of the Upper House nor upon them rests a 
deeper stain.” The alliance of plutocracy and aristocracy 
had been easily strong enough to defeat his only large 
departmental measure, inspired by ideas of social justice, the 
Merchant Shipping Bill. But he had not only failed in every 
direction to promote a Radical policy, his opponents already 
had him hopelessly entangled in their own constitutional 
and imperial chains and were soon to pull him over with the 
greatest ease to their side of the line. Their success was due 
in part to the strength of the system. Chamberlain himself 
was right when in 1880 his instinct was to fight the Lords 
and again in 1883 when he wished to settle the question 
“between the Peers and the People, between the privileges 
of the few and the rights of the many.” His one chance 
would have been to resign on this crucial question. But like 
many other strong men, he suffered from the weakness of 
not being able to resign. He remained, therefore, in the 
Cabinet a prisoner of the Whigs, who, in all essential points, 
were allies of the Queen, the Peers, the Conservative Party, 
and the plutocracy. By 1885 the Radical in Chamberlain 
had been tamed by “ compromise ” and it only required the 
Irish demand for Home Rule and the Boer War, operating on 
the natural streak of jingoism and imperialism in his combative 
nature, to ensure his complete and final conversion to the 
party and policy of “‘ good sense.” 

LEONARD WOOLF 
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THE CAPITAL QUESTION OF CHINA 
By LIONEL CurTIs 
(Macmillan. 105s. 6d.) 


* HE time has surely come when no real statesman 
need shrink from asserting that a foreign govern- 
ment, in dealing with a unit so vast as China, will 
be wiser to ask itself first what is the true interest 

of that country, and then only to consider, in the light of the 

answer it finds to that question, what is the particular interest 
of its own.” 

In these words Mr. Curtis puts the Capital Question of 
China in its true light. He would have us correct the too 
prevalent view that foreign trade is the first interest of the 
foreigner in China and pleads with us to base our policy on 
the permanent and intrinsic needs of China herself, not on 
the temporary requirements of our own trade or diplomacy. 
The practical touchstone of all questions which call for 
decision in the Far East is, in his own words, “‘ whether a 
policy, or any step taken to implement a policy, will in the 
long run help or hinder China in the attainment of orderly 
government.” He believes that the Chinese can, and will, 
“ make of themselves as noble a commonwealth as the world 
contains,” and that this can only be achieved “ by a know- 
ledge of free institutions and how to create them.” He reads 
the recent history of China as meaning that the leaders of 
China accept this interpretation of their political purpose 
and that, despite the evident influence of Soviet ideas on the 
existing Chinese form of government, and despite the actual 
power of communism over large areas, many Chinese believe 
that they will find freedom and order eventually in a con- 
stitutional state founded Jon Anglo-Saxon principles of 
popular sovereignty expressed in representative institutions. 
It is true that this belief in government by popular consent 
is widespread among educated Chinese, but it is still a plant 
of shallow roots. It is a sentiment rather than a conviction ; 
and, in the prevailing flux of political thought, the rival claims 
of communism, and even of the fascist state, are very strong. 
Mr. Curtis would be the first to admit that the ideal of the 
democratically representative state is still distant, but he is 
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convinced that it is not inappropriate. He holds that its 
achievement can be brought nearer by our intelligent aid, 
and the manner in which he argues his theme will go far to 
bring his readers to the same conviction. 

At the present moment, the governments of the world 
conceive the Chinese question mainly as a problem in foreign 
diplomacy, and only small groups of interested people in 
England, and in other countries too, are actively concerned 
with the real future of China. It has been left to the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations to translate this concern 
into policy and to put plans of improvement into action 
with the co-operation of the Chinese Government. These 
plans are sound in conception and of good omen. But Mr. 
Curtis shrewdly reminds us that the League is only a 
co-operative society whose merit and power are derived from 
the political contribution which each individual member 
state makes to it; and the part which Great Britain can play, 
either in supporting League action in China on right lines, 
or in giving China direct aid, will only be fruitful if “ we have 
clear ideas in our own minds as to what should be done and 
how to do it.” Mr. Curtis thus summons England to study 
this capital question, to acquire knowledge and to use it ina 
sustained and constructive policy. 

The radical problem is not in dispute. China needs 
otder, freedom and good government. The Powers at 
Washington in 1922 recognised this central fact of the Far 
East and pledged themselves “to provide the fullest and 
most unembarrassed opportunity to China to develop and 
maintain for herself an effective and stable government.” 
But in the years immediately following the Washington 
Conference, the Powers. confined their remedial action in 
China to the discussion and amendment of existing treaties, 
without attempting the larger task of active co-operation with 
China in her own more urgent domestic problems. The first 
steps in this international duty were left to private initiative, 
in which the Royal Institute of International Affairs (very 
largely inspired by Mr. Curtis himself) played an important 
part in the Pacific Conferences of Kyoto and Honolulu. And 
it is not too much to say that the action of one or two in- 
dividuals at that time paved the way for the League’s entry 
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into China and supplied Mr. Curtis with the motive of his 
book. Ten years have passed since the Washington Con- 
ference, and five since the Honolulu Conference; but stiil 
official policy remains negative. For this Mr. Curtis holds 
public opinion responsible. Beyond a widespread sentimental 
interest in China, England has no constructive purpose 
because England is not instructed: and for this lack of 
knowledge, in its turn, Mr. Curtis holds the government 
responsible. Not only has the government restricted its 
function in China to that of diplomatic negotiation on or- 
dinary lines, but it has never required its official representatives 
to furnish reports on the general problem ; and, only on 
rate occasions, has it given the public any guidance by its 
own speeches, or by the despatches of its Ministers to China. 
Moreover, so little did it appreciate the trend of affairs that 
it permitted the Legation to remain in Peking long after every 
semblance of political reality and power had departed from 
the ancient capital, and thus failed, during several critical 
years, to keep touch with the vital movements of opinion in 
the country. On both counts Mr. Curtis pronounces a just 
censure. His remedy is to revert to a practice which has 
served England well in times of change elsewhere, as in the 
Canada of Lord Durham, and to send a British representative 
of something more than the diplomatic type to study the 
Chinese situation and to tell the government and the people 
of England what the problem is and how British action can 
be used to treat it. 

Mr. Curtis thus answers the question ‘“‘ What is to be 
done about China?” by saying that we must first know what 
China is, what China needs, and how our experience in great 
political tasks can be brought to bear in China before we can 
do anything about it. And we cannot know all these things 
unless we are told of them by a person whose judgment and 
authority the nation has reason to trust. To some it may seem 
a little late in the day to propose something so elementary : 
others will say that we know the facts already and that no 
foreign action can avail to perform a task which has baffled 
the Chinese themselves: others, more cynical, will declare 
that the whole reading of the problem is false and that the 
Chinese are incurable anarchists who can never create the 
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modern disciplined state of Mr. Curtis’s dream. Thete is 
some truth in these criticisms ; but it is none the less reason- 
able to believe that a British Minister of the special and 
authoritative kind that is prescribed by Mr. Curtis would 
find scope for his talents, both in creating and in leading a 
constructive public opinion in England and in influencing 
for good the action of the Chinese themselves. An appoint- 
ment of this kind ought to have been made immediately after 
the Washington Conference, or at latest, in 1926. Of all 
the criticisms hinted at above, that which would dismiss 
Mr. Curtis as coming too late is perhaps nearest to the truth. 

At the present moment the real issue in China is not what 
kind of constitution shall be made, but whether there is firm 
ground on which to build anything stable. There was a 
time, not so long ago, when the Nanking Government 
seemed to be on the verge of establishing something like a 
national authority : but the general instability, the deepening 
economic depression, and mistakes in political action have 
disappointed that hope; and to-day the capital question in 
China is not the re-establishment of nation-wide government 
over the whole eighteen provinces, but the creation of a 
nucleus of order and prosperity in a limited area, within 
which the common people may enjoy security. | This means 
the concentration of effort upon the three or four provinces 
of the Yangtsze Delta, and the postponement of the necessary 
federal solution for the whole country until such time as the 
eventual federal units have at least begun to put their respec- 
tive houses in order. Even within this Lower Yangtsze area 
the key to success at present is military power. The Nanking 
Government’s writ only runs in Kiangsu, Chekiang, parts of 
Anhwei and Kiangsi, and perhaps in Fukien. It 1s assailed 
on the borders, and even within this area, by militant 
communism and must use force for self-preservation. It has, 
therefore, a two-fold task: first, to maintain itself against a 
ring of enemies ; second, so to administer affairs within the 
ring that the people will rally to it because it has given them 
security in their daily labour. Unless it is determined to 
achieve the second it cannot be sure of the first; and if it 
fails in the first it is useless to attempt the second. The 
moment is more critical than any since nationalism captured 
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the Yangtsze Valley in 1926. The balance sheet of the 
Kuomintang is heavy on the debit side ; and if the party and 
the government fail to perform this two-fold task, the 
alternative is a2 communist régime throughout Central and 
South China. 


LAND AND LABOUR IN CHINA 
By R. H. TAwNey 
(London. 1932. Allen C Unwin. 75. 6d. net.) 


THE REORGANISATION OF EDUCATION IN CHINA 

By THe LeEaGuE oF Nations MIssIoN OF EDUCATIONAL 
Experts: C. H. Becxer of Berlin; M. Fesxi of 
Warsaw; P. LANGEVIN of Paris; R. H. TAwNeEy of 
London 

(Paris. 1932. League of Nations Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation. 55.) 


HESE two books are both due to the despatch to 
| China of a League of Nations Mission of Educational 
Experts in 1931, since one of the four experts who have 
collaborated in producing the Mission’s report is also 

the author of the book on Land and Labour. 

All the four experts are Europeans ; and it is interesting 
to observe that, notwithstanding the profound differences 
between the various local European traditions in education 
as in other social activities, a German and a Polish and a 
French and an English educationalist have found themselves 
in complete agreement both in their view of the present 
state of education in China and in their recommendations for 
changes. The report may fairly be called a European docu- 
ment; and it begins, significantly, by pointing out that the 
new-model education in China has been organised hitherto 
on predominantly American lines. The European educational 
experts deplore this Chinese tendency, for the good reason 
that the social conditions which the American educational 
system reflects are at the furthest pole from the conditions 
in China. The Americans, as the European experts remind 
their Chinese colleagues, have worked out a new amalgam 
of European culture on virgin soil, whereas the problem of 
contemporary China is to adapt the ancient culture of an 
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old country to new world-conditions. In other words, the 
eo educational problem in China has much less resem- 
lance to the problem in contemporary America than it has 
to the educational problem in Europe at the time of the 
Renaissance. And the European experts warn the Chinese 
emphatically against the danger of trying a short cut. 

“‘ Eminent Chinese educators... .continually put forward the 
argument that the Europe and America of to-day are the products 
of the scientific developments of modern times, and that, in 
consequence, China has only to adopt the scientific and technical 
equipment of those countries in order, thanks to the intellectual 
energy of the people, to attain a standard of culture as high as 
that of America or Europe. Our invariable answer to this 
argument was that the contention is a false one; that modern 
science and technique did ot give birth to present-day America 
and Europe ; that, on the contrary, it is American and European 
mind which has engendered modern science and technique and 
brought them to their present high level.” 

The moral which the European experts draw is that 


“ The fundamental problem which arises in regard to education 
in China is not a question of imitation but of creation and adaptation. 
European and American civilisation should play a no more 
important part in the education of China—if that education is 
to be really national and creative—than was played, for example, 
by the cultural wealth of antiquity in the formation of Europe, 
which used the ancient civilisations to discover itself.” 


These are the touchstones by which these European 
experts test the present state of Chinese education in all its 
branches. They show great tact in avoiding dogmatism 
upon subjects—such as the capital question of language and 
writing—upon which it is obviously difficult for foreigners 
to appreciate the weight of the imponderables. On the other 
hand, they do not shrink from criticising those features of 
the new Chinese education on which a foreign expert is 
obviously capable of passing a competent judgment. Next 
to the rather sterile imitativeness and lack of originality, 
referred to above, the main fault which they find with 
Chinese education, as it is to-day, is its undemocratic 
character. The greatest facilities seem to be given to those 
parents who are the best able to educate their children out 
of their own resources, while the least is done for those 
who do not possess the means to educate their children 
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without help. There are also some interesting strictures on 
one traditional feature of Chinese life which has survived 
the process of intellectual Americanisation, and that is the 
traditional privileged position of the student class. This 
position has been inherited by the Western-educated Chinese 
student of to-day from his predecessor the /i#eratus in the 
Confucian classics ; and the League of Nations Commission 
indicates that the latter-day student, at any rate, does not 
give back to society a fair return for the advantages that he 
receives from it. 

Mr. Tawney’s book on Land and Labour should be read 
together with the educational report of which he is part- 
author because the present educational and economic move- 
ments in China are two aspects of one single process of 
Westernisation; and in both spheres the fundamental 
ptoblem is the same. 

“ Does [China] genuinely desire [to modernise her industry] ? 
Or is her real aim a more subtle one—to use Western technique 
as an instrument, while resisting domination by the mentality 
behind it? Only a Chinese can say, and, perhaps, not even he. 
No task is more difficult than to strike a just balance between 
the forces making for change, forces active and vocal, and the 
vast reserves of sagacious experience to which change must be 
accommodated.” 


Here, again, Mr. Tawney deplores the Chinese tendency 
to find a standard for herself in the United States. “‘ Few 
comparisons could be less felicitous. In reality, if parallels 
ate to be sought in other parts of the world, a less inapt 
analogy than that with America or Germany would be with 
France before 1914.” In this connexion, Mr. Tawney points 
out the important fact that China does not possess the 
mineral reserves for becoming one of the chief world-centres 
of the heavy industries. But it is not merely a question of 
the limits of her natural resources. In economics, as in 
education, the fundamental point in the Chinese situation is 
that China is an old country with an ancient culture; and 
the Chinese cannot “scrap” this ancient culture with 
impunity, any more than they can neglect to adapt it to the 
new conditions of a Westernised world. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
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AN Essay ON THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF ECONomIc 
SCIENCE 

By Lionet Rossins 

(Macmillan & Co. 142 pp. 75. 6d.) 

METHODS OF SocIAL StuDY 

By SmpNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 

(Longmans, Green C® Co. 259 pp. 85. 6d. net.) 

N ordinary circumstances a treatise on the character and 

scope of economics would scarcely call for notice in a 

journal devoted to the discussion of general political 

questions. But in these days of economic disaster the 
governments of the world, the politicians, the press and even 
the public are turning eagerly towards economists for 
enlightenment and guidance. The sick financiers and hard- 
boiled business men, once so contemptuous of anything that 
savoured of “ book-learning,” now wait hungrily for any 
crumb of advice that may conceivably fall from the econ- 
omists’ table. In such a situation a dissertation by an 
economist concerning the extent to which his conclusions 
can claim scientific validity possesses sufficient political 
interest to warrant a review in Zhe Political Quarterly. 

The first proposition that Professor Robbins advances is 
that economics studies “human behaviour as a relationship 
between ends and scarce means which have alternative uses.” 
(Exactly how human behaviour can be regarded as a relation- 
ship is not clear, but this is perhaps only a verbal defect in 
the definition.) Economics, he continues, is not concerned 
with ends as such. Professor Robbins insists again and again 
that ends as such do not even form part of the subject-matter 
of economics, and that the science is neutral as between ends. 
Why human beings desire some things more than others, 
why they attach particular values to particular things, is, he 
asserts, no fit subject for economic enquiry. There are, 
indeed, no economic ends in the author’s view. “‘ There are 
only economical and uneconomical ways of achieving given 
ends.” Hence, when differences arise in the political arena 
concerning the ends to be pursued, economic science can 
offer no assistance whatever. Society, acting as a body of 
political citizens, may formulate ends which interfere 
drastically with the free choice of individuals to satisfy their 
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individual desires. ‘“‘ There is nothing in the Corpus of 
economic analysis which, in itself, affords any justification for 
regarding these ends as good or bad.” 

At one stroke Professor Robbins imposes upon his 
science a self-limitation so enormous that he virtually deprives 
it of all claim to guide mankind in any save a purely technical 
sense. The economist, on his view, ranks with the accountant 
and the solicitor as an obedient specialist in suggesting 
technically efficient methods of executing prescribed ends. 
In the formulation of those ends he can play no part. He 
cannot even fill the rdle of physician towards the economic 
diseases of society, because he cannot distinguish ultimate 
ill from ultimate good. All he can do is to test the efficacy 
of the means. But a Means Test is no test at all. 

It is, of course, no concern of ours if economists—or 
some of them—choose to introduce limitations into their 
science so far-reaching as to deprive it of nearly al] the 
interest it possesses for the wider world. The only result 
of that will be to compel society to look elsewhere for the 
guidance it needs on the larger problems of industrial, 
commercial and financial activity. It is also true that the 
mete existence of a need on the part of mankind for authorita- 
tive conclusions of a particular kind cannot enable a science 
to yield up those conclusions if they are not inherently 
available. But there are certain objections to Professor 
Robbins’ position which invalidate much of the apparent 
strength of his argument. On the face of it, he appears to 
be denying economics the right to make large, vague and 
unsubstantiated generalisations of a normative character in 
otder to secure for the subject an austere scientific authority 
within a narrower field. Actually, he is doing nothing of 
the kind. 

To begin with, it is obvious that a great part of economic 
activity is itself made with the intention of changing, or 
attempting to change, ends. The vast machinery of advertis- 
ing, of publicity and propaganda; the immense persuasive 
effort which is thrown into the business of salesmanship of 
every kind; all the myriad attempts which are continually 
taking place to induce people to change the order of their 
pteferences—this is all part of the ordinary economic process 
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under capitalism. For an economist to say he is not 
concerned with “‘ ends ”—that is, the order of preferences— 
is tantamount to a statement that the subject-matter of his 
study is more than he can manage to handle. 

In the next place, one may ask why it is that if, as 
Professor Robbins declares, economics is indifferent to ends, 
pure theory reveals so marked a preference for the capitalist 
system of production and distribution. For an insufficiently 
explained reason he informs us that “ economic analysis has 
most utility in the exchange economy.... It is debarted 
from any but the simplest generalisations by the very raison 
@étre of a communist society. But where independent 
initiative in social relationships is permitted to the individual, 
there economic analysis comes into its own” (p. 18). How 
can this statement possibly be reconciled with the announce- 
ment (on p. 87) that “so far as we are concerned, our 
economic subjects can be pure egoists, pure altruists, pure 
ascetics, pure sensualists or.... mixed bundles of all these 
impulses.” Why should the adoption of communism suddenly 
invalidate the greater part of economic analysis if this alleged 
toleration of ends and indifference to creeds really exists ? 

The second main proposition put forward by Professor 
Robbins is that economics is in substance a deductive rather 
than an inductive science. The truth of its theories, he tells 
us “is a matter of its logical derivation from the general 
assumptions of the science” (p. 106). And in order to drive 
home his conviction on this point, the author pours scom 
not merely on those who would question the psychological 
accutacy of economic concepts, but also on those who 
endeavour to discover truth by the patient study of actual 
facts. The utmost that he concedes to the realistic observer 
is to permit him to indicate the problems to be solved and 
the “range of applicability of the answer when it is forth- 
coming.” “It is theory and theory alone which is capable of 
supplying the solution. Any attempt to reverse the relation- 
ship must lead inevitably to the nirvana of purposeless 
observation and record ” (p. 109). Economic laws, he remarks 
on the next page, describe “ inevitable implications. If the 
data they postulate are given, the consequences they predict 
necessarily follow.” 
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It is difficult to over-estimate the injury, not merely to 
economics, but to the whole body of the social sciences, 
which is likely to result if this explicit rejection of inductive 
method as a prime instrument commends itself to those who 
aré engaged in the furtherance of such studies. There is 
something almost fantastic in deliberately turning away from 
the study of actual phenomena as a method of discovering 
new knowledge at a time when the old knowledge is so 
manifestly and pathetically incapable of explaining adequately 
the present facts, the causes which have produced them, or 
of prescribing remedies for the evil consequences which 
result therefrom. Moreover, the rejection of inductive 
method is not shown to rest on any philosophical foundation 
whatever. There may or may not be good reason for 
introducing a dichotomy into the world of knowledge, and 
for confining inductive methods to inorganic matter, or to 
non-human objects of study, whilst reserving deductive 
methods for the social sciences. But Professor Robbins has 
no word to say about this. He merely distinguishes economic 
generalizations proper, the true laws which presumably arise 
from the “‘ inevitable implications ” of the subject, from those 
generalizations about the “sociological penumbra ”—the 
“penumbra of psychological probabilities ”°—which only 
have a high degree of probability (p. 118). 

The obvious result of all this remarkable methodology 
is that economic laws formed under its influence cannot 
by their very nature take into consideration any cause or 
effect which depends on human volition. For human volition 
in any direction cannot be assumed as inevitable on a priori 
grounds. There is a passage on p. 116 in which this is 
virtually admitted. 

We are offered by Professor Robbins, then, a science of 
economics which takes no account of human nature or the 
manner of its working ; which rejects psychological enquiry 
and disparages inductive method ; which avows indifference 
to ends and yet confesses that most of its conclusions cease 
to be valid if the particular end of communism be pursued ; 
which disclaims all ability to enlighten men and women as 
to the goal they should follow if they are to achieve the 
welfare they seek; which relies predominantly on the 
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*‘ inevitable implications ” of the data. An illustration of the 
degree of reality we may expect from such a science is given 
on p. 127 when we are told that “ it is of the essence of the 
conception of equilibrium that, given his initial resources, 
each individual secures a range of free choice, bounded only 
by the limitations of the material environment and the 
exercise of a similar freedom on the part of the other 
economic subjects.” 

It is perfectly clear from Professor Robbins’ book that 
he considers economic science to be utterly incapable of 
informing a legislative assembly whether the welfare of a 
densely-populated town would be increased or decreased by 
the transfer of extensive pleasure grounds from private use 
as a garden by a single wealthy family to a park open to 
the general public. There will be many who will find 
such a conception of economics sterile and empty, even 
when advocated with the eloquence and missionary zeal 
with which it is here supported. If economists were kings, 
some of us hoped, the world might be a better place. We 
know now on the authority of Professor Robbins that it 
would not. 

Those who ate unable to accept the arguments put 
forward in the book reviewed above in favour of deductive 
reasoning may be recommended to read Methods of Social 
Study. In this work Mr. and Mrs. Webb, after having devoted 
nearly half-a-century to the exhaustive study of social in- 
stitutions, describe and discuss the highly inductive methods 
of research they have themselves found to be of most use. 
The art of note-taking, the written word, the spoken word, 
statistics and the other implements of research are examined 
in turn in the light of the authors’ own experience, and 
such conclusions are drawn as ate likely to be of practical 
assistance to other workers in the future. Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have endeavoured, by means of an introductory chapter on 
“ The Province of Sociology,” and a concluding one entitled, 
“ The Relation of Science to the Purpose of Life,” to link 
up their particular methodology with the general scheme of 
science. The attempt is not quite successful. If the Webbs 
had applied their celebrated machinery of enquiry to the 
subject of methods of scientific enquiry we should have had 
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one of those vast and illuminating tomes which we are 
accustomed to expect from their workshop and which has 
so often in the past set a new standard of knowledge. But 
here we ate given, not a critical or analytical survey of 
scientific method, but simply an account of the particular 
practices and devices which the authors have themselves 
adopted or rejected. The result is unsatisfying. That, 
however, is largely due to the fact that we have been taught 
by the authors’ previous works to look for more than they 
set Out to give us in this one. 
Witiiam A. Rosson 


FAITH AND SOCIETY 
By MAURICE B. RECKITT 
(Longmans, Green. 155.) 


HE subtitle of this book is “A study of the structure, 
| outlook and opportunity of the Christian Social 
Movement in Great Britain and the United States of 
America,” and the description is accurate. Mr. Reckitt 
is well qualified to treat his subject with knowledge and 
sympathy ; he is the editor of Christendom and is intimately 
connected with the Christian Social Movement as a member 
of the Research Committee of the Christian Social Council 
(London) and of the Committee of the Anglo-Catholic 
Summer School of Sociology. The present reviewer opened 
Mr. Reckitt’s book and read it through with the greatest 
interest as a student of contemporary politics, but as one 
who stands completely outside the circle of sects and religious 
faith. His criticism is necessarily determined by his scepticism, 
just as Mr. Reckitt’s exposition is determined by his Anglo- 
Catholicism, but, like Mr. Reckitt, he has tried to view the 
book and the subject with impartiality. The subject is of 
the greatest interest and importance to any student of politics, 
whatever be his religious affiliations or disaffiliations. For 
Mr. Reckitt not only deals with the work and achievements 
of the organised Christian Social Movement, but also con- 
siders the whole problem of a Christian sociology and its 
telation to contemporary politics and economics. 
Mr. Reckitt deserves the highest praise for the pains and 
labour which he has given to the writing of this ok and 
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for the earnestness with which he tries to elucidate Christian 
sociology. The first part describes in detail the organisation 
and history of the movement ; the second attempts to outline 
the foundations of a Christian sociology, the fundamental 
attitude of the Christian, if he follow the teachings of 
Christianity and the Church, towards internationalism, finance, 
capitalist control of industry, and similar problems of present- 
day society. Part I. is full of facts and information which 
would not be easily obtained elsewhere. The pullulation of 
organisations and societies connected with the Christian 
Social Movement has been amazing and the layman may find 
it a little difficult to keep them distinct in his mind, especially 
as in Mr. Reckitt’s pages they are more often than not referred 
to by letters, after their first mention. One wonders how 
many people off-hand could put names to the G.S.M., C.S.U., 
C.S.L., C.S.G., I.S.F., L.K.G., C.S.C., §.S.C., $.C.M., F.O.R? 
This bewildering multiplicity in the structure of the move- 
ment which Mr. Reckitt is studying may, perhaps, account 
for the sense of disappointment that overtakes one when one 
considers what in actual practice has come out of it. These 
organisations hold conferences; some of them conduct 
reseatch which is undoubtedly of value; some again have 
produced reports on international or economic problems 
which are also sometimes valuable. But it is hardly possible 
to find any instance in Mr. Reckitt’s pages in which the 
Church or a Church or the Christian Social Movement has 
taken a decided and Christian line on any vital question of 
politics or economics. It is significant that in Appendix A 
Mt. Reckitt gives nearly two pages of dates in the development 
of the Movement in Great Britain. Nearly all the dates refer 
to the holding of conferences or the foundation of new and 
often sectional organisations. In the last twenty years the 
only date which refers to any positive action or intervention 
in politics by Christians as such or by Churches or by 
Christian organisations is “1926 Intervention of Christian 
leaders, headed by Archbishop of Canterbury, in General 
Strike.” 

Mr. Reckitt’s pages show very clearly that the organised 
Christian Socialist Movement, though it has now been in 
existence for 84 years, has had no practical influence upon 
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politics, national or international, or upon the social or 
economic system. The reasons, we venture to suggest, are 
(1) the absence of anything which deserves the name of 
Christian sociology, at the moment; (2) the disunion 
among Christians and the Christian Churches; (3) the fact 
that when faced by actual political or social problems, such 
as the war or the class war, the individual Christian and the 
Churches have never, except in isolated instances (e.g., the 
Quakers), shown the slightest indication of being guided or 
influenced by Christian doctrine or ethics. In the last part 
of his book Mr. Reckitt makes a brave effort to deal with the 
first cause and to work out the beginnings of a practical 
Christian sociology. The result again to the outsider seems 
surprisingly meagre and disappointing. Apparently, for 
reasons which Mr. Reckitt has failed to make clear to the 
present reviewer, the financial theories of Mr. Douglas will 
probably commend themselves to the true Christian. Apart 
from this there is very little which is clear or explicit, and 
at the same time of relevance to practical politics, in Mr. 
Reckitt’s exposition. He writes with immense earnestness, 
but when he comes to the point, he gives us too often nothing 
but a vague generalisation, e.g. “Finally, the specific and 
characteristic impact of Christianity upon society will be 
brought to bear most truly and effectively not by any 
individual service, however faithful, in the realm of citizen- 
ship, formal or informal, but through the intensity, intellectual 
and spiritual, that springs from corporate effort and experi- 
ence.” This mouse is pathetically earnest in its endeavours to 
look like a mountain, but it remains none the less a mouse. 
Again when, for instance, he discusses a practical question 
like that of the attitude of the Christian Member of Parliament 
and the possibility of a Christian Party in the House of 
Commons, the nakedness of the land becomes obvious. 

One small point. Why does Mr. Reckitt say that belief 
in the urgency of material success is an essentially atheist 
assumption? Theoretically atheism does not imply that 
material success is urgent, and in practice it is difficult to see 
that the Christian sets less store by it than does the atheist. 


LEONARD WOOLF 
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ENCYCLOPADIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Editor-in-Chief : Epwin R. A. Sexricman, LL.D. 
Associate Editor: Atvin S. JOHNSON 

(15 vols.). Vols. IV., V., VI. and VII. 
(Macmillan & Co., 375. 6d. each net.) 


EVIEWS of the earlier volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Re the Social Sciences have already appeared in the issues 

of THe PoxiticaL QuarTeERLy for July-September, 

1930, p. 436, and July-September, 1931, p. 449. In 
the first of F ae preceding notices the general scope and 
character of the enterprise was discussed. In the second one 
an attempt was made to describe and evaluate some part of 
the contents of volumes II. and III. 


Four further volumes have now followed in steady 
succession. Number IV. runs from Commerce to Dante, 
Number V. from Danton to Exile, Number VI. from 
Expatriation to Gosplan, Number VII. from Gossen to 
Industrial Relations Councils. Incidentally, the immense 
range of the work is well illustrated by these limiting 
articles. An Encyclopaedia whose subject-matter includes a 
medieval Italian poet, an obscure nineteenth-century German 
economist, the State Planning Commission of the Soviet 
Government, the international trade of nations and a 
statesman of the French revolution may, without exaggeration, 
be said to cover an enormous part of human knowledge. 


It occurred to the present writer that a good way of 
testing the merits of the volumes under review would be to 
use them as nearly as possible in the manner normally 
demanded of an encyclopedia. It is one thing to examine 
the contents of a work professing to be a guide to knowledge 
and pronounce upon their merits. It is quite another thing 
to settle beforehand the topics on which one will seek 
information, to be in possession of a certain amount of 
relevant knowledge concerning those topics, and then to see 
what the encyclopedia has to say about them. It was this 
latter method which was applied to the volumes under review. 

The subjects which I decided to look up were Eminent 
Domain, Imperialism, the Fabian Society, Gladstone, Imports 
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and Exports, Experts, and Eugene Debs. These, it will be 
agreed, constitute a good mixed bag. 


On the subject of Eminent Domain I found an article, 
4 pages in length, by Professor Ernst Freund of Chicago 
University. Professor Freund is, of course, one of the most 
distinguished legal scholars in any land, and one whose work 
commands universal admiration. I must confess, however, 
that on this occasion I was somewhat disappointed. His 
handling of the topic, although authoritative, is conceived 
on technical legal lines rather than in terms of historical 
development or of social policy. Moreover, about three- 
quarters of the article is devoted to an exposition of modern 
decisions in the Courts of the United States, with the result 
that the article is more likely to be of use to an American 
citizen seeking a quick and rough answer to a practical 
question rather than a source of illumination to a student 
desiring enlightenment. My opinion on the matter may be a 
purely personal one ; and it is obvious that there are definite 
advantages in preferring an article of the type which is actually 
included. But I record my views for what they are worth. 


On Imperialism I found a long and comprehensive 
atticle by Dr. M. J. Bonn, of the Berlin Handels-Hochschule, 
occupying rather more than 8 pages. Dr. Bonn is well known 
in England and America, and although half-a-dozen other 
names might equally well have suggested themselves for the 
article, it was an extraordinarily good idea to invite a German 
writer to do it. The article is highly distinguished in quality. 
The only criticism one may make is that it gives inadequate 
attention to the Holy Roman Empire, a defect which is not 
remedied by the article on Empire in another volume of the 
Encyclopedia. 

The next stage in my inquisitorial journey took me to 
the heading Fabianism. Hereunder I discovered an excellent 
essay by G. D. H. Cole, on the historical development and 
doctrinal basis of the Fabian Society, adequate in length and 
perfectly balanced between sympathetic interpretation and 
critical detachment. Here again the choice of the editors 
may be commended. Mr. Cole has all the qualifications one 
could hope for. He has been a leading member of the 
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Society ; its opponent in voluntary exile; and later still its 
friend again. 

On the subject of William Ewart Gladstone the En- 
cyclopedia yielded but a feeble fruit in the shape of a 
miserable column by F. W. Hirst. Is it only the illusions of 
misguided patriotism that make one believe that the pre. 
eminent leader of modern English Liberalism deserves more 
spacious treatment, even in a work of universal reference, 
than Arthur Giry (1848-99), the French historian, Pietro 
Giannone, a seventeenth-century Neapolitan jurist, Asher 
Ginsberg (1856-1927), Jewish social philosopher, or Ziya 
Gokalp (1875-1924), Turkish nationalist and sociologist ? Or 
is there a real lack of perspective in the biographies ? Quite 
apart from the question of space, the literary quality is poor. 
No one could possibly gather from these two bleak para- 
graphs the immense importance which Gladstone’s life and 
work exerted for whole decades on the affairs not only of 
Great Britain, but also of other European countries. 

More satisfactory treatment, both in quantity and quality, 
is accorded to Eugene Debs. A short sketch by J. B. S. 
Hardman, less than a page in length, provides a vivid 
summary of his career and the background in which it was 
set. The significance of the man and the essence of his 
approach are somehow suggested with remarkable skill. 

My next excursion led me to an article on the Expert, 
with particular reference to governmental and social affairs, 
by Professor George E. G. Catlin. Professor Catlin has for 
some time occupied himself with the subject of the place of 
the specialist in the modern state, but his contribution can 
scarcely be regarded as a masterly discussion of the subject. 
The writer was no doubt hampered by severe restriction of 
space ; but the article lacks depth and quality. It contains a 
number of half-truths of which the following is an example: 
“The recognition of the need for superior or esoteric 
knowledge in government is not new. The medicine man or 
shaman laid claim to such knowledge and it has been the basis 
of the power of the priest in government as distinct from that 
of the warrior.” It is surely not desirable that an Encyclopedia 
article should assume the reader to possess sufficient discrim- 
ination to be able to distinguish between the “ knowledge” 
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claimed by the priest or medicine man and the knowledge 
possessed by a modern technician. As a matter of fact, the 
basis of the authority of priest and medicine man is not 
accurately described by the word “ knowledge ” at all. 

The Encyclopedia provides no separate article on either 
Imports or Exports ; but I found more or less what I sought 
in the contribution on Customs Duties by Dr. Josef Gruntzel, 
of the Hochschule fiir Welthandel, Vienna. This is a com- 
petent description of the machinery and technique of tariffs, 
running to about six pages in length. It contains, however, 
certain implications which one is surprised to find in an 
economic pronouncement hailing from Vienna. Thus, we 
are told that customs duties have become “ protective duties 
levied on the importation of goods whose domestic manu- 
facture must be protected against foreign competition and on 
the exportation of raw materials and by-products which 
should be used in home industries.” What exactly is the 
meaning of the words “must” and “should” in this 
sentence ? Similarly we are informed that of late anti-dumping 
duties have appeared to combat “ the bad effects on home 
industries of foreign exports ” which could sell for less on 
account of various reasons which are enumerated. And 
again, customs duties are “no longer the only means of 
protecting home industry against the unfavourable influences 
of international economic relations.” The words “ bad” and 
“unfavourable” imply a decisive judgment on a huge 
controversy. They suggest a valuation which is in accord 
with the practical policies of all the governments of the world, 
but which is in direct opposition to the views as to what is 
desirable entertained by a large number of professional 
economists. One feels that such words should not have been 
employed at all; and that in any case the reader should have 
been warned of the conflict between the opinions of ignorant 
politicians and the wisdom of learned economists on the 
matter. 

Looked at broadly, the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
emerges with considerable credit from the somewhat severe 
test here imposed. All the subjects selected were dealt with 
in the volumes under review. All of them save one, or perhaps 
two, were accorded adequate space. The contributors were 
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in all cases either authorities of undisputed distinction of 
persons known to have sufficient interest in or knowledge of 
a particular subject to make it extremely probable that they 
would produce articles of high quality. In no case did the 
writer discover an error of fact. Three of the articles were 
of quite exceptionally high standard, two of them were 
mediocre, and only one could be definitely classed as poor. 

If anyone doubts the merits of the Encyclopedia of th 
Social Sciences on this showing, let him apply a similar test 
to the one adopted here to any other encyclopedia, and 
estimate the results comparatively! He is likely to be 
surprised. 

WititraAM A. Rosson. 


Lorps vERsuSs Commons A CENTURY OF CONFLICT 
AND COMPROMISE, 1830-1930 


By Emiry Atiyn 


(Published for the American Historical Association by the 
Century Co.) 


HIS is a useful book for the student of politics and of 

| British political institutions. And when the time 
comes for a party of the Left seriously to tackle the 
problem of abolishing the Lords—as it must come, 

if our parliamentary system is to continue—Miss Allyn will 
furnish the attack with some very effective ammunition. The 
ammunition is the more effective because hers is a purely 
historical study by a foreigner outside the forces of political 
gtavity which inevitably attract an Englishman towards one 
or other of the political parties. She gives a straightforward 
account in considerable detail of the relations between the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons from the Reform 
Act of 1832 down to 1930. I am not aware of any othet 
work which covers the same ground in quite the same way. 
There is no brilliance in the book and no meretriciousness ; 
but it is solid without being in any way dull or academic. 
A very valuable feature of it is the large number of quotations 
from the speeches, letters, minutes, and diaries and auto- 
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biographies of ministers and statesmen. The British Con- 
stitution is so exasperatingly elusive, both for the historian 
and the politician, that, in a question like that of the powers 
and procedure of the Lords and their relation to the Commons, 
it is essential to know not only what actually happened at 
moments of crisis and tension to any particular bill in the 
lobbies, but also the motives and claims which the principal 
actors on the parliamentary stage put forward and made both 
publicly and privately. It is most important, therefore, in a 
book of this kind that we should have not merely the his- 
torian’s reading of events, but at the critical moments, if 
possible, the actual words of those who like Disraeli and 
Gladstone, Lord Salisbury and Queen Victoria, were them- 
selves the primary causes of events. To take an example, 
nothing could be more useful in considering the action of the 
Lords in rejecting the Ballot Bill in 1870 and 1871 and passing 
it in 1872 than a study of Lord Salisbury’s letter to Lord 
Carnarvon of February 2oth, 1872, which Miss Allyn quotes. 
For it shows Salisbury’s view of the right of the Lords to 
force a dissolution and of the tactics which the Lords should 
pursue in its resistance to Liberal measures. 

The best theoretical case that can be made for a bi-cameral 
system is a weak one, and, in practice, nearly all second 
chambers have proved themselves to be useless when they 
are not nuisances. The House of Lords has every vice and 
none of the virtues which a second chamber might theoretically 
have. Its members are drawn mainly from one class and their 
average ability, intelligence, political judgment, con- 
scientiousness, open-mindedness, and sense of fairness and 
justice are probably markedly inferior to that of say the 
avetage civil servant, doctor, or lawyer, or even of the average 
man or woman of their time. Its representation has been 
overwhelmingly that of the idle and unintelligent rich, and, 
as though some malignant constitution maker had deliberately 
set out to make it the worst possible form of second chamber, 
for a hundred years an overwhelming majority of these 
members have been political extremists, passionately attached 
by their private interests to one of the political parties. Miss 
Allyn’s book shows that, in practice, the record of the House 
of Lords has been even worse than one might have expected 
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it to be if one had only known its constitution. It has proved 
a tenacious and selfish guardian of the interests of its own 
class irrespective of the interests of any other class in the 
community. It is doubtful whether any piece of useful 
legislation during the last hundred years has originated ig 
the Lords either as a chamber or a class. During that time 
its work has consisted almost entirely of passing every 
conservative measure, however bad, and rejecting every 
progressive measure brought forward by any other patty, 
however good. It has occasionally rejected or caused the 
amendment of some bad bills, not because they were bad 
bills, but because they were bills introduced when the 
Conservative Party was in opposition. When one studies in 
this book the effects of this narrow, partisan action of the 
Lords on education, industry, finance, political evolution, 





and Ireland, one feels that it is impossible to over-estimate the | 


evil influence that they have had upon British politics for the 
last hundred years. 


NATIONALISM AND IMPERIALISM IN THE HITHER EAST 
By Hans Koxun 


Translated from the German by MARGARET M. GREEN 
(Routledge. 155.) 


, R. KOHN is known already for an excellent book, 
translated into English under the title A History of 
7 Nationalism in the East. His present work, which was 

published in Germany last year, is a more intensive 
study, for it deals with the political phenomena which we call 
nationalism and imperialism for a limited period, the last 
decade, and in a limited eastern area, the Near East. Every 
reader of Mr. Arnold Toynbee’s remarkable book, The [slam 
World since the Peace Settlement, is awate of the importance of 
the nationalist movements which have shaken the Near East 
in the last ten or twelve years. Dr. Kohn covers much of the 
same ground as Mr. Toynbee, but his book is a very useful 
supplement to Mr. Toynbee’s study. It gives an admirable 
account of events during the decade in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, 
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Iraq, and the Arabian Peninsula. He has a philosophic mind | 
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and is attracted by the speculative political as well as the 
purely historical aspects of his theme, so that his work is 
something more than a mere chronicle or history of events. 
On the whole his judgment seems to be cautious, sound, and 
objective, and it is this which gives value to his speculations. 

The nationalist movement in the East and Near East is 
so new and so violent, effecting a revolution of such social 
depth over so wide an area, that it is almost terrifying. We 
are watching changes take place in eastern communities in 
two or three years which in Europe took two or three centuries 
to accomplish. These revolutions, and the nationalist psy- 
chology which is causing them, are, of course, a reaction 
against European imperialism. At the same time both the 
movements and their psychology are directly borrowed from 
Europe ; so that you have this curious historical phase of a 
revolt against Europe which is in itself a victory of European 
ideas and ideals. Those who, while fully aware of the evils of 
imperialism, also view with horror and dismay the effects of 
nationalism in Europe itself, will sympathise with the revolt 
against imperialism, but will observe with apprehension the 
export of the crude psychology of nationalism from Europe 
into Asia. Dr. Kohn is not blind to the dangers. More than 
once he draws attention to the fact that the revolution in the 
Near East is almost entirely political and that this has a 
natrowing influence socially and culturally. In Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq, and even Palestine, the new generation is inclined to 
concentrate its attention and passions upon purely political 
and racial questions, and, as Dr. Kohn himself remarks, 
“ this political character of the struggle for emancipation may, 
indeed, mould the outward form of the struggle and inspire 
it with passion, but only when it attains a social and cultural 
character will it gain a profounder meaning.” 

It is interesting to note Dr. Kohn’s opinion of British 
policy in the Near East in recent years. On the whole it is 
tematkably favourable. He more than once acknowledges 
that much of the pioneer work in revolutionising the attitude 
of Europe towards “ subject races ” and in liberalising it has 
been done by this country. He has praise for the way in 
which we have revised our relations with the peoples of 
Egypt, Iraq, and India. 
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Forest LAND UsE IN WISCONSIN 
(Madison, Wisc. 1932. pp. 156) 
HE State of Wisconsin occupies an area two-fifths 
the size of the British Isles. It is the most progressiy 
of the states of the American Union: it is ¢ 
experimental state. Not the least fascinating of iff 
experiments is that of the La Follettes, its governors fathe 
and son, in calling in the expert advice of political scientist 
and economists to aid in the task of shaping and plannig 
the policy of the state. It is all part of the “Wisconsin Idea" 
of which McCarthy wrote. The Report, of April, 1932, ¢ 
the Committee on Land Use and Forestry is another example 
The Governot’s prefatory letter states that “ we are learning 
that there can be no arbitrary separation between a responsiblg 
exercise of power and authority by governmental officials ig 
the narrow sense and by those who are engaged in the great 
basic economic activities.” This report will repay the stud 
of anyone who desires to see how these two groups can f 
brought into co-operation in a modern state by the activity 
of voluntary expert committees seeking, not to expreg 
partizan political opinions, but to arrive at accurate ag 


comprehensive knowledge as providing a factual basis for af 
agteed policy. As such it is a technical document for th 
student of government and national planning as well as fe 


the student of agriculture. 
G.E.G.C. 3 
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